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A NEW TEXT OF THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


THE medieval legend of the Cross, as it exists in numerous manu- 
scripts, tells the whole story from the three seeds placed in the mouth of 
Adam at his death down to the Crucifixion. The first part of the story 
appears to be an adaptation of part of the ‘ Vita Adae et Evae’; Seth, 
Adam’s son, is sent (in that story) back to Paradise, that is, Eden, to 
try and obtain for the sick Adam the oil of mercy ; instead, he is given 
nard, saffron, calaminth, and cinnamon; but in the later forms of the 
legend what Seth brings back is something different, namely, a branch 
with three leaves, which he is told to plant in Adam’s mouth. This he 
does, and then follows a brief résumé of the legend of the Cross from 
Adam to Christ: ‘ post multum tempus creuit in arborem magnam. et 
postea inuenta est a uenatoribus Salomonis et sibi plantata ante palatium 
suum. postea uenit regina a finibus orientalibus uidere sapienciam 
Salomonis. et prophetauit hoc lignum omnia regna Iudeorum destruere 
et inimicos eorundem. quo audito rex Salomon hoc lignum in probati- 
cam piscinam lapidibus alligatis mergi precepit, ubi postmodum semper 
descendebat angelus et aquam mouebat. et multi sanabantur per ipsum 
‘ Christum, qui postmodum in ipso ligno suspensus erat, et in stipite 
arboris erat caput positum ita ut sanguis redemptoris eius primi plasma- 
toris descendit in caput.’ 

This alteration in the ‘Vita Adae’ is dated by Meyer during the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, during which time the legend of the Cross 
was in process of formation, and it may reasonably be considered as 
due to the growth of that legend. Meyer has shewn (in Xg/. Bayer. 
Akad. der Wiss. xvi) how different elements of that legend are found in 
various authors of the twelfth century, still fragmentary and discon- 
nected, and sometimes inconsistent ; for instance, while Godfrey of 
Viterbo speaks of three sprigs, in John Beleth it is a branch, in Ger- 
vasius of Tilbury a ‘pomum uel surculum ligni ueteris’, and ina Munich 
MS. simply a ‘nucleus’. In the final form we have three seeds, of 
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cedar, cypress, and pine ; but whatever it is, whether branch or seeds, 
the legend has here adapted the story in the ‘ Vita Adae’. 

The seeds grow into saplings and appear to Moses, who takes 
them about with him ; they perform miracles of healing, and are finally 
planted by his tomb at the foot of Mount Tabor ; here they are found 
by David, who takes them to Jerusalem, where they grow marvellously 
into a single tree ; under Solomon the tree is connected with the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba, and with the building of the temple; then the 
beam cut from the tree causes the healing powers of the pool of 

‘Bethesda together with other miracles, and finally is used for the 
Cross. 

The legend in its final shape was edited by Meyer (af. cit.) from some 
late manuscripts, and it is possible that a better text might be produced 
by an examination of manuscripts other than those used by Meyer. 
-Contrary to that scholar’s opinion the number of manuscripts would seem 
to be large: at any rate there are at least twenty-five in this country 
alone. Having edited the ‘ Vita Adae’ from some manuscripts existing 
in this country and not used by Meyer in his edition of 1878 (Bayer. 
Akad. Wiss. xiv), and having found there some small but not altogether 
uninteresting divergences from Meyer's text, I had the idea of doing the 
same with the legend of the Cross, and for that purpose began to 
examine the manuscripts; so far I have examined (not collated) over 
twenty, and having found no substantial differences from Meyer’s text I 
have come to the conclusion that to collate them all and to print a full 
collation would be a waste both of space and of labour. It is true that 
in some manuscripts the narrative is compressed and in others elaborate 
and full ; in some a paragraph here and there may be omitted, but in 
all of them the story follows the same lines, and is as full in some 
early (thirteenth-century) manuscripts as it is in those of the fifteenth 
century. It would be quite possible to edit a satisfactory text from 
a very small number of manuscripts, which would emend one or two 
obvious mistakes which are to be found in Meyer, and at the same 
time give the student the advantage of a text more accessible than that 
buried in the fifty-year-old Proceedings of the Bavarian Academy. 

The text printed here is not that of the Legend (I use this term to 
express, for the sake of convenience, the story in its final form, as edited 
by Meyer), but of an earlier form of it, in which only certain elements 
appear. I have edited it from two twelfth-century manuscripts, Cam- 
bridge University Library, Mm. v. 29. no. 12 (printed Catalogue 2434), 
and Hereford Cathedral Library, P. 2. iv. no. 6. I myself transcribed 
the Cambridge MS, and am very much obliged to Canon Bannister for 
his kindness in collating my transcription with the Hereford text, and 
also transcribing all the last five sections of the text, which are missing 
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in the other through loss of a leaf. I should add that the Cambridge 
text (C) begins with a few lines of introduction, exhorting the listener 
(as though it were a sermon) to the study of this legend ; in the Hereford 
text (H) this same passage occupies the last 17 lines of a long sermon 
of 216 lines of text (no. 5 in the Catalogue). I have not thought it 
necessary to print the introductory passage in C, as it has no importance 
for our purpose. 

A comparison of C with the variant readings of H shews that the 
latter is the better text ; where C differs from H or lacks words found in 
H, it seems likely that carelessness was the cause ; it is even possible 
that C copied from H, as in the two places where C has words that are 
not in H (paragraphs 2 and 14) the scribe of C may have supplied 
them, and the preface of C was clearly copied from the long sermon 
in H. . 

As for the contents, the story, though carried down to Constantine, is 
not complete ; this, as we have seen, is characteristic of twelfth-century 
versions. Here the first part, that concerned with Seth and the three 
seeds, is altogether lacking ; the story begins with Moses, and is unique 
in this, as none of the other twelfth-century versions quoted by Meyer 
have this part of the story. The only possible exception is Honorius of 
Autun (Meyer, of. ci#., no. 1. 2, text in Migne P. Z. 172, p. 944), who, 
after citing Moses’ rod (‘lignum’) as a type or symbol of the Cross, 
goes on ‘Fertur quod istud lignum Hierusalem sit allatum atque in 
piscinam probaticam iactatum’, and after describing the miracle con- 
tinues ‘ militibus uero quaerentibus lignum ad crucem habile inuentum 
est per omnia aptabile’, &c. But our-text can hardly be indebted to 
Honorius, as it does not mention the pool at all. The Moses episode 
contains a digression (paragraphs 3 to 6) concerning the pillars of cloud 
and fire, the rain of flesh, and Aaron’s death ; then the history of the 
rods or saplings under David is fully told (6 to 11), and there is another 
digression on the building of the temple (12 to 15); Solomon’s part in 
the story is only just touched on, there being no mention of the ‘ pro- 
batica piscina’, the ‘ torrens Siloaticus’, of the honour done to the beam 
by Solomon, or of the Queen of the South, elements found in nearly all 
the twelfth-century allusions. Then there is another digression upon 
Solomon’s magnificence, after which follow the miracle of Ciricius, not 
told elsewhere, and that of Sibilla or Sabilla, who in the Legend is 
Maximilla, and whose name in this version is changed by an angel to 
Susanna (16 to 18). The remainder consists in the making of the Cross 
and its invention by St Helena: in the former there are differences 
between our text and the Legend, while the latter is not found in the 
Legend at all, but follows the other authorities, Socrates, Theodoret, &c. 
From the words in paragraph 23 ‘ mirabiliter etenim cepit oriri’, &c., it 
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seems that the author was acquainted with the story of Judas and the 
cock, found in the twelfth-century manuscripts (Jesus Coll. Camb. 46, 
Jesus Coll. Oxford 4, the former printed in Dr M. R. James’s Catalogue, 
also St John’s Camb. 127, 14th cent.), which begins thus. 

There are some other differences between this text and the Legend, 
e.g. in this text Moses does not strike the rock, nor does he wrap up 
the ‘rods’ in a clean cloth ; David puts them in a spring, not in a cis- 
tern ; the silver band is to tie them together, not to test their growth; 
the strange behaviour of the beam is somewhat differentiy described ; 
this text keeps much more closely to the narrative of Exodus’ in the 
Moses-episodes, and generally has a strong tendency to the miraculous, 
giving definite accounts of cures, e.g. Roxilius, Ethiopians, the leper, 
where the Legend merely says that many were healed. With regard to 
Sibilla, the name could be given to any prophetess; what-is odd here is 
the omission of all mention of the Queen of Sheba, who occurs in all 
the other twelfth-century versions, whereas Maximilla does not occur 
elsewhere before the Legend. It would seem that our author, in his 
love for the miraculous, has substituted the more sensational tale for 
that of the Queen of the South ; the confusion in the name may arise 
from the Latin ‘Saba’, as in John Beleth, ‘Quam cum Sibilla regina 
Saba noluit transire’, &c. 

* Ladd a table shewing the contrast between the present text and the 
Legend in its later form : 


Cambridge-Hereford MSS. Legend of Cross (Meyers Text). 





The rods appear to Moses in 
desert of Sur: he prophesies. He 
proceeds to Raphidim: bitter 
waters. Second appearance : rods 
placed in waters make them sweet. 
M. proceeds to desert of Sinai 
with rods: manna for 40 years. 
M. places rods in water and as- 
cends Sinai, descends with tables 
of stone. Deaths of M. and 
Aaron. Rods placed in ground 
remain till David. D.bidden go 
across the Jordan; having pitched 
his camp, they appear to him. 
He brings them back, they heal 
miraculously (3 miracles are de- 
scribed.) D. returns to Jerusa- 
lem and places them in a spring 
near his garden: they become 
rooted in the night : D. enlarges 


1 Chs. 15 and 34. 


13. Rods appear to Moses at 
Hebron : he prophesies. 


14. M. wraps them in a cloth: 
they heal diseases. 


15. Striking of the rock. 


16. M. plants them at foot of 
mountain, and dies in cave near 
Tabor. 

17. They remain till David is told 
in vision to bring them. 


18. Hecutsthemdownandbrings 
them home: more miracles. 

1g. He puts them for night in 
cistern under guard; they take 
root and join; D. builds wall 
round them. 
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garden. In 30 years they become 
a tall tree. To make one tree of 
them D. has a silver band made. 
The tree becomes taller than all 
others. D. wishes to build temple, 
but is told that this is reserved for 
Solomon. Description of adorn- 
ments of temple. The workmen 
needing one beam persuade S. to 
let them cut down the tree—vary- 
ing length of beam: 1 cub. longer 
than rest before being cut, 2 after : 
2 cub. shorter when erected. S. 
finds another beam. Tree lies in 
temple till passion of Christ. 
Completion of temple: further 
description of it and of S.’s mag- 
nificence. Miracles of Ciritinus 
(Ciricius) and of Sibilla : name of 
latter is changed by angel. Beam 
used for making Cross of Christ : 
10 ells cut off. Rest of tree lies 
in temple, till Ae/ena finds it 
there, and also finds the Cross. 
It is divided into 4 parts. Further 
history of Helena and Constan- 
tine in connexion with the Cross. 


20. They remain there 30 years: 
each year D. puts silver band 
round tree. 


21. D. wishes to build temple, 
but work reserved for So/omon. 

22, 23. S. builds temple: work- 
men needing a beam cut down 
tree, and make beam 31 cub. 
long: it is now 1 cub. too long, 
now 1 cub. too short. S. has it 
placed in temple and honoured. 


24. Martyrdom of Maximilla. 
25. Beam thrown into ‘ probatica 
piscina’: angel troubles the pool : 
its healing powers. 

26. Beam pulled out, & made 
into bridge over ‘ torrens Siloati- 
cus’. 

27. Sybilla, Queen of the South, 
worships beam and prophesies. 
28. Third part made into the 
Cross: 7 cubits by 3. The Jews 
make Simeon of Cyrene carry 
Cross. Christ suffers on it. 





[ Zhe passages printed in square brackets have no bearing on the 
Legend of the Cross. | 


(1) Post egressionem autem filiorum Israel ex Egypto cum eos 
dominus per manus Moysi a seruitute Pharaonis eduxisset rabrumque 


1576 
(Ex. 15] 


mare siccis uestibus transire fecisset primo egressi sunt in desertum _ 


Sur, ambulaueruntgwe tribus diebus per solitudinem et zon inuenerunt 
aquam. Fixis tandem tentoriis in planitie campi tota nocte manserunt 
ibi. Facto igitur diluculo Moyses surrexit a sompno et ecce uidit ad 
caput suum unam repente exortam uirgulam et in dextera lateris parte 
aliam atque in sinistra terciam et demonstrabatur genus singularum 
tenerum ostensione foliorum. Nam prima uirgula erat cypressina atque 
alia cedrina et pini speciem habebat tercia. Obstupefactus igitur Moyses 
repentina uirgularum uisione nullatenus ausus est illas contingere nec in 
illo loco diutius quiescere sed conscite profectus inde uenit in helim cum 
omni plebis multitudine ibique repperiente septuaginta palmas et xii 
aquarum fontes castra metati sunt iuxta aquas. 

3 vestigiis H 


4 queom.C nonom.C 
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(2) Facto autem mane cum euigilasset Moises ecce iterum reperit 
circa se in terram fixas tres quas prius uiderat uirgulas. Et non ausus 
est admouere illas sed ualde admirans prophetauit dicens Vere istarum 
ostensio uirgularum sanctam significat Trinitatem. Cypressus itaque 

5 patris habet significationem cedrus uero significat unigenitum Dei filium 
pinus etiam portendit paraclytum spiritum sanctum. Et hec dicens 
profectus est inde et uenit in raphidim cum omni plebe ibique reperte 
sunt atque tam amare ut populus ex eis nullatenus posset bibere. 
Moyses igitur cum populo magnam sustinens tribulationem propter 

10 aquarum amaritudinem dormiuit post solis occubiturh et exorto die 
euigilans i/erum illas tres quas supra retulimus iam tercio penes se uidit 
astare uirgulas, unde admodum admirans et quid ageret prorsus ignorans 
clamauit ad Dominum pro amaritudine aquaram qui etiam exaudiuit eum 
talem sibi inspirando cogitatum ut erueret uirgulas et poneret eas in 

15 aquarum fonticulis, moxque amaritudo aquarum in maximam uersa est 
dulcedinem et letatus est populus dulces bibendo aquas. De istis 
etenim uirgulis dicitur hoc quod in exodo legitur: Moyses igitur 
clamauit ad Dominum pro amaritudine aquarum qui etiam ostendit ei 
lignum. Quod cum misisset in aquam uersa est in dulcedinem. In 

20 Grecorum etenim commentariis lignum pro ipsis ponitur uirgulis. | 

158a (3) Mense igitur tercio egressionis filiorum Israel de terra Egypti pro- 
fecti sunt de raphidim et uenerunt in solitudinem Sinay tulitque secum 
Moyses iuxta uerbum domini uirgulas supradictas uirtute sacri mysterii 

(Ex. 19] plenas. Profecti autem filii Israel de raphidim castra metati sunt in 

25 regione montis Sinai ibique dominus manna cibauit eos xl annis. 

Moyses igitur repositis in aqua uirgulis ascendit montis summitatem 

(Ex. 34] fuitque ibi xl diebus et xl noctibus nichil manducans neque bibens, unde 
et hoc sacro quadragenario ieiunio leges domini meruit ab ipso accipere 
domino. Cumque dé monte Sinai descendisset Moyses portans duas 

3° tabulas lapideas digito domini scriptas ita ex uisione dei resplenduit facies 

eius ut filii Isrdel non possent respicere eius uultus claritatem sed prae 

timore ad terram cadentes clamabant dicentes Loquere tu nobis et 
audiemus. Non loquatur nobis dominus ne forte moriamur. Tunc 
Moyses intelligens sui uultus splendorem uelata facie loquebatur ad 

35 populum totum quod sibi fuerat imperatum. 

[(4) Post hec igitur Moyses fecit tabernaculum federis atque illud 
tetendit extra castra procul nimis, et cotidie illud ingressus est taberna- 
culum cunctusque populus uidebat columpnam nubis descendentem ¢¢ 

(Ex. 33] ad illius tabernaculi hostium stantem atque ipsum Dominum aduenien- 

4o tem et ad Moysen loquentem facie ad faciem sicut loqui solet homo ad 





1 dum C 2 in terram om. H 11 item C ita tercio H 12 una 
modo C 1§ amaritudo earum 1 17 ita legitur H 20 etiam H 32 
clamauerunt H 36 illuc H 38 et om. C 
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erit amicum suum. Prima enim hora qua erectum est tabernaculum statim 
erat nube coopertum semperque postea nubes cooperuit illud per diem 


as et quasi species ignis per noctem. Cumque nubes ablata fuisset de 
tabernaculo tunc proficiscebantur filii Israel de loco illo et ubicunque 

que steterat nubes ibi castra metatus est populus. Vere ad imperium 5 

um domini proficiscebantur et ad imperium eius castra metabantur. 

ens (5) Cum ergo eleuata esset nubes de tabernaculo federis profecti sunt 

rte filii Israel de deserto Synai et recubuit nubes in solitudine Pharan ibique 

re, filii Israel castra metati sunt. Profecti ergo inde: dominus precedebat 

we eos in columpna nubis per diem et in columpna ignis per noctem, et (Ex. 16] 

: interea ualde murmurabant quia carnium escas non habebant. Tunc 

die dominus pluit super eos carnes et manducantes saturati sunt nimis nec 

dit ut inde uiuerent sed ut potius interirent. Adhuc enim erant in ore 

ins ipsorum carnes et ira Dei super hunc ascendens populum occidit uiginti 

Im tria milia uirorum propter illorum murmurationem uel propter idoli 15 

in fabricationem. Cum ergo uenisset in montem Or idem Moyses, iubente [Num. 20} 

ast domino mortuus est Aaron frater eius coram multitudine plebis et 

tis Eleazarus filius eius sacerdotalibus indutus est uestimentis stetitque in 

) loco patris sui iuxta preceptum domini. 

od (6) Post hec igitur profectus populus de monte Or uenit ad terram 20 

el Moab ibique dominus dixit ad Moysen Ascende in montem Nebo et [Deut. 32] 

In morere ibi sicut mortuus est Aaron frater tuus in monte Or qui me non 
sanctificasti ad aquas contradictionis. TTunc Moyses illum ascendit 

> montem ibique mortuus est iuxta preceptum domini et ipse dominus 

ie propriis manibus sepeliuit eum quapropter eius sepulchrum omnibus 25 

“i hominibus manet incognitum usque in presentem diem. | 

” Ille siquidem Moyses dum regionem Moab intrauit mox in terra 

™ posuit sicut ei dominus mandauit illas supradictas tres sanctas uirgulas 

™ quas in diuersis | repperit locis circa se ortas. Per tres continuas noctes 1586 

le sicut super diximus et in eodem loco nemine sciente ualde multis stete- 3° 

e runt annis id est usque ad tempora sancti Dauid regis nichil crescentes 

neque tenera folia perdentes sed per omnia ita erant in terra consicut 

si idem Moyses sanctus posuit eas. 

. (7) Postquam igitur imperium sumpsit David rex gloriosus in no- 


cturna uisione apparuit ei angelus domini ita dicens O David Dei dilecte’ 35 
iam nunc expergiscere et exorta luce ultra Iordanem proficiscere. Ibi 
d enim tibi Dominus est ostenturus illas tres uirgulas sanctas quas olim 
Moyses in illis posuit locis. Habent sane significationem sanctae 
Trinitatis et per eas totus illuminandus est mundus. Haec autem dixit 


domini angelus et postea reuolauit ad celos. Facto igitur mane surrexit 40 
4 David sanctus et magno cum comitatu iter arripiens tercia die transiuit 
- flumen Iordanis. Et ultra progrediens in campestribus castra metatus 
d est in planitiis cum magna multitudine plebis. Cumque mane surrexis- 
: set a sompnis ecce circa se uidit tres exortas uirgulas unam uidelicet ad 
2 1 die H 2 operuit C 4 suo H 14 eorum 20 profectus 


est...et uenit H 23 sanctificastis H 
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caput suum et in dextera parte lateris aliam atque in sinistra terciam 
moxque in terra se prosternens magno cum gemitu orabat dicens 
Domine Deus creator omnium ostende mihi per ineffabilem clementiam 
tuam si iste sint ille sancte uirgule de quibus ab angelo sancto in no- 

5 Cturnali audiui requie. Hoc igitur dum orauit de supernis audire meruit : 
Iste sunt ille sancte uirgule et ideo eas summo cum gaudio tolle et tecum 
illas porta cum maximo honore, quia sacris mysteriis sunt plene et per 
eas redempturus est orbis terre. 

(8) Tunc Dauid omni dubitatione et timore sublato extraxit sanctas 

10 uirgulas de loco illo et secum portauit magno cum gaudio multique 
infirmi receperunt sanitatem per sanctam illarum wirgu/arum uirtutem 
antequam uenirent ad sanctam ciuitatem Ierusalem. Nam quidam uir 
prepotens nomine Ioxilus ita erat omnibus membris infirmatus ut in eo 
uix remaneret alitus. Cumque Dauid eius audisset infirmitatem prope- 

1g ranter cum sanctis uirgulis uenit ad eum moxque infirmus recepit sani- 
tatem per illarum presentiam uirgularum et sanissimus exurgens bene- 
dicebat auctorem sue salutis. Post haec igitur sanctus Dauid profectus 
est uiam suam gaudens, et ecce antequam transiret flumen Iordanis 
obuiam ei ueniebant quatuor Ethiopes, moxque ut sanctas uiderunt 

20 uirgulas exclamauerunt dicentes Magna enim sunt admiranda in his 
sacris uirgulis misteria necnon et omnis terra per eas est illuminanda, et 
accedentes propius prostrati adorabant eas, moxque abscessit de illorum 
corporibus omnis nigredo et deformitas et facti sunt ualde albi et 
speciosi qui paulo ante fuerunt nigri et horridi. Cumque hoc uidisset 

25 populus ualde fuit letificatus quia in conspectu eorum tam stupendum 
factum est miraculum per sanctam uirgularum uirtutem. 

(9) Cum ergo David est transgressus flumen Iordanis ecce aspexit 
eum quidam leprosus qui erat in illo monte habitans centum et sexa- 
ginta annis moxque prophetauit dicens Hodie igitur ad me ueniet qui 

159@me de hac infirmitate saluabit. Ita enim leprosus dixit, et | statim 
equus substitit in quo sanctus Dauid sedebat et extensa est manus sua 
cum qua uirgas tenuit. Et ardens flamma illa de illis uirgulis ascendit 
et uersa est ad speluncam in qua supradictus leprosus erat. Moxque 
illuc perrexit populus cunctisque illis uidentibus flamma illa consumpsit 

35 lepram illius hominis et protinus surrexit sanissimus atque comes factus 
est regis Dauid. 

(10) Dauid autem inde rex progrediens uenit in Ierusalem in uesperis 
moxque tres sanctas uirgulas in illo fonte posuit qui iuxta suum ortulum 
fuit Facto itaque mane uoluit eas extrahere et in hortulo suo ponere 

4o sed ita erant in illa nocte radicate ut nullus eas euellere Jossi# et iccirco 
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m iussit rex suum dilatare et ampliare hortulum, fortem ponendo s(e)pem 

s circa illum fontem. Erantque sancte uirgule ibi iugiter stantes et ita 

m crescentes ut in triginta annorum curriculis efficerentur arbor grandis. ; 

0- Erant etiam primo anno simul conglutinate et unite, sed tamen semper 

bs in summitate fuerunt penitus disiuncte, quam propter et ipse Dauid 5 

n iussit unum argenteum facere circulum et cum eo circumcingere illius 

r arboris summitatem, ut sic constricta in unum esset conglutinata. Sic 
ergo cypressus radicata cum pino et cedro, cedrus etiam et pinus cum 

S cypresso argenteo adunate cum circulo arbor una sunt effecte, licet 

e semper in summitate in tres fuissent partes diuise ob significacionem 10 

n sancte Trinitatis uel ad demonstracionem cuius essent generis. Cum 

r ergo unus transisset annus eundem circulum dilatauit rex gloriosus ut 

D inde grossior esset aliumque circulum superius innexuit ut excelsior 


- fieret. Sic quoque adauxit ut illa extenderetur. Concreuerunt ergo in 

- latum et in longum simul in una radice et in una arboris commixtione 15 
- cypressus cedrus et pinus, factegue sunt arbor mire magnitudinis frondi- 
fera fructifera salutifera omnibusque lignis Libani excelsior fronde flore 

et germine nobilior. 

(11) Dauid autem rex xl annis super Israel regnauit et x regiminis 

; sui anno istud salutare lignum in Ierusalem plantauit et xxx residuis 20 
annis creuit et rex frequenter illuc perrexit ibique diu extensis manibus 

in oratione perstitit. At ubi arbor sancta ceperat fructificare mox et 
David cepit impensas congregare ut ualeret domum Dei edificare. 


[Cumque omnes impensas haberet congregatas apparuit ei Dominus 
dicens Tu mihi quidem domum non edificabis sed Salomon filius tuus 25 
quia tu uir bellator es et sanguinem fuderis. Dauid autem ut haec [1 Chr. 28} 
audiuit continuo omnes principes Israel conuocauit tribunos etiam et 
centuriones et omnes filios suos dixitque ad eos Audite me fratres mei 
et populus. Ecce cogitaui ut edificarem domum in qua requiesceret 
archa federis domini, cunctisque ad edificandam preparatis dixit mihi 30 
dominus Tu quidem mihi domum non edificabis, eo quod uir bellator 
sis et sanguinem fuderis, sed Salomon filius tuus edificabit domum 
meam quia ipsum elegi mihi in filium, et ego ero ei in patrem et firmabo 
eius regnum in eternum. Dixitque ad Salomonem filium suum Elegit 
enim te Dominus ut edificares domum suam quapropter confortare et 35 
perfice illam. 

(12) Post hoc igitur dedit Dauid filio suo Salomoni descriptionem 
porticus et templi et cellariorum atque | cenacu/i omnemque habundan- 596 
tiam auri et argenti ad singula uasa ministerii, Aurum ergo ad uasa 
aurea et argentum dedit ad argentea, aurum dedit etiam ad candelabra 40 
aurea et ad lucernas eorum et argentum ad argentea et ad lucernas 
eorum. Similiter autem fecit ad mensas propositionis aureis et argenteis 
(sic). Ad fuscinulas ergo et ad fialas atque thuribula purissimum aurum 
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dedit atque ad leones aurum et argentum distribuit. Ad altare autem 
purissimum dedit aurum et ut ex ipsa fieret similitudo quadrige cherubin 
extendentium alas et uelantium archam federis domini. Hec igitur 

Dauid dedit Salomoni filio suo dixitque uniuerso populo Hec autem 

5 Omnia uenerunt scripta manu domini ad me ut intelligerem uniuersa 

[1 Chr. 29] opera exemplaris. Dominus autem elegit Salomonem filium » eum 
adhuc puerum et tenellum, et opus est ualde magnum. Ego enim totis 

uiribus meis preparaui impensas domus domini mei. Aurum ergo ad 

uasa aurea et argentea et lapides onichinos omnesque alios lapides 

10 pretiosos. 

(13) His ergo et aliis multis exp/etis que Dauid ad edem sanctam totis 
preparauit uiribus obtulit etiam de fecu/io suo in domo De sui tria 
milia talenta auri purissimi ef sepfem milia talenta argenti purissimi ad 
deaurandis parietes templi. Populus etiam obtulit quinque milia talenta 

15 auri et x milia talenta argenti et benedixit omnis ecclesia domino deo 
patrum suorum et inclinauerunt se et adorauerunt deum et deinde 
regem et comederunt et biberunt in die illa cum grandi letitia et unxerunt 
Salomonem in regem sibique dominus tantam dedit gloriam quantam 
nullus rex habuit ante eum. 

20 (14) Dauid autem regnauit super Israel xl annis et mortuus est plenus 
gloria et diuitiis regnauitque pro eo Salomon filius eius congregauitque 
sibi currus et equites et facti sunt ei mille quadringenti currus et xii 
milia equitum prebuitque argentum et aurum in Ierusalem quasi lapides. 

(2 Chr.1. Adducebantur autem ei equi de Egipto a negociatoribus et de uniuersis regnis. 
16) 25 Decreuit autem edificare domum nouam domini et palatium sibi et 
(ib. 2. 17] numerauit omnes uiros proselitos qui erant in terra Israel et énwen#i sunt 
centum xl milia et tria milia sescenti. Fecitque ex eis septuaginta milia 

(ib. 2. 2] uirorum portantium humeris et octoginta milia qui cederent lapides in 
montibus prepositosque eorum tria milia sescentos. Et cepit edificare do- 

30 mum domini in Ierusalem habuitque xl cubitos in longitudinem et uiginti 

[2 Chr. 3] cubitos in latitudinem et xxx inaltitudinem. Et porticus erat ante templum 
longitudine xxcubitorum et latitudine x cubitorum et altitudine centum xx 
cubitorum et intrinsecus deaurata ex auro purissimo. Domum quoque 
maiorem texit tabulis ligneis et laminas auri obrizi affixit per totum, scul- 

35 Psitque in ea palmas et quasi catenulas se inuicem complectentes. Strauit 
quoque pauimentum templi pretiosissimo marmore. Porro aurum erat 
probatissimum de cuius laminis texit domum et trabes eius et postes et 
parietes et hostia et celauit cherubin et parietibus. Fecit quoque domum 
sanctam sanctorum longitudine et latitudine xx cubitorum et laminis 

40 aureis texit eam quasi talentis sexcentis, sed et clauos fecit aureos ita ut 
singuli claui siclos quinquagenos appenderent. Fecit autem duo cherubin 
de lignis oliuarum altitudinis x cubitorum, illosque texit purissimo auro et 
posuit in oraculo. Fecit etiam et candelabra aurea decem et mensas x, 
fialas quoque aureas centum. Interea ergo dum illa edificaretur domus 

1604 dei sancta malleus et securis penitus non audiebatur | in ea. Salomon 
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autem tanta fecit in templo domini ornamenta aurea et argentea quanta 
nullius ualet enarrare lingua. | 

(15) Perfecta est igitur domus domini septem annis in omnibus 
utensilibus suis, et cum xi trabes ponerentur in domo domini per cir- 
cuitum forinsecus ut non hererent templi muris experti sunt operarii 5 
unam defuisse trabem moxque totam illam circuibant regionem inqui- 
rentes aliam sed minime tantam inuenientes arborem reuersi sunt uacui 
ad regem. Cumque rex super hoc maximam haberet tristiciam suase- 
runt ei magistri operum ut salutiferam succideret arborem in ortulo 
Dauid patris sui stantem eo quod non haberet aliam. Tunc iussit rex to 
arborem illam succidere et ad necessitatem operis facere atque xxx 
argenteos circulos precepit de illa sancta arbore tollere et in templo 
domini suspendere patri suo ad memoriam et ad honorem sibique. 
Appropinquante igitur passione Christi Iudei tulerunt illos ipsos 
Xxx argenteos circulos de domo domini et dederunt infelici Iude pro 15 
eiusdem Christi traditione. Illa enim sancta arbor antequam succidere- 
tur cunctis trabibus longior uno cubito uidebatur et duobus cubitis 
postquam succidebatur. Formata igitur trabes ad templum portabatur 
et dum sursum trahebatur duobus cubitis longior uidebatur. Post haec 
igitur frequenter extrahitur et iterum deponitur et dum sursum erat 20 
duobus cubitis breuior. Sic et sic arbor sancta creuit et decreuit quia 
ad illud nichil pertinuit sed ante mundi constitutionem predestinata est 
ad Christi crucem. His ita gestis iussit rex Salomon quamtotius ire et 
aliam arborem requirere, et inuenta est alia ipsa die, et preparatur sine 
ulla dubitatione et ponitur in murorum summitate fuitque ualde 25 
conueniens cunctis aliis trabibus. Postea ergo iacuit arbor sancta in 
templo domini usque ad passionem Domini nostri Iesu Christi. 


[(16) Salomon autem perfecit domum domini septem annis cum omni- 


bus utensilibus suis sicut antea diximus, eiusque dedicationem cele- [1 Kings 8} 


brauit xii diebus et postea dimisit populos, gué benedicentes regi pro- 30 
fecti sunt in tabernacula sua letantes super omnibus bonis que fecerat 
dominus Dauid seruo suo et Israel populo suo. Erat autem Salomon 
omnium regum sapientissimus et potentissimus sibique afferebantur per 
annos singulos sexcenta et sexaginta atque sex talenta auri fecitque 
ducentas hastas aureas et trecenta scuta aurea et solium eburneum 35 


grande et uestiuit illud auro mundissimo, sexque gradus fecit quibus |! Kings 


ascendebatur ad solium et scabellum aureum, et summitas throni ro- '° 
tunda erat in parte posteriori, et due manus hinc atque inde tenebant 
sedile et duo leones stabant iuxta manus singulas et xii leuncule stabant 
super sex gradus, sex uidelicet in una parte et sex in alia. Non enim 40 
fuit tale solium in uniuersis regnis. Omnia quoque uasa de quibus 
potabat rex Salomon erant aurea, et uniuersa terra desiderabat audire 
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sapientiam eius, et singuli deferebant ei uasa argentea et aurea, uestes 
et arma bellica, aromata quoque et equos et mulos per annos singulos. 
Congregauitque currus et equites et facti sunt ei mille quadringenti currus 
1606 et xii milia equitum fecitque ut tanta esset habundantia | argenti in 


{1 Kings Ierusalem quanta lapidum. Amauit ergo mulieres alienas fueruntque ei 


11) uxores quasi regine septingente et concubine trecente. Denique lectu- 
lum eius sexaginta fortes ambierunt ex fortissimis Israel omnes tenentes 
gladios et ad bella doctissimi, uniuscuiusque ensis super femur suum 
propter timores nocturnos. Fecitque sibi lectulum de lignis libani et 

10 columnas eius fecit argenteas atque reclinatorium aureum et ascensum 
eius purpureum media caritate constrauit propter filias Ierusalem. | 

(17) Regnauit autem Salomon xl annis et postea dormiuit cum patri- 
bus suis, semperque postea in templo domini iacuit arbor sancta de qua 
superius audiuit caritas uestra, donec ex ea formata est crux sancta de 

15 qua floruit redemptio nostra, multaque per illam facta sunt miracula de 
quibus nunc pandere libet aliqua. Erat autem quidem sacerdos Ciri- 
tinus nomine illam sanctam arborem habere desiderans misitque c uiros 
ut illam tollerent et ad se deferrent. Cumque illi centum non possent 
illam mouere cepit ipse sacerdos illuc uenire cum innumerabili plebis 

20 multitudine, sed dum illi omnes non possent illam adhuc mouere conati 
sunt illam in tres partes succidere, sed mox magnus exortus est ignis in 
circuitu sancte trabis et exiliens ipsum combussit sacerdotem et cum eo 
sexaginta hominum ex eis qui uoluerunt illam sanctam succidere arbo- 
rem et reliqui fugiendo uix euaserunt mortem. Tale quidem signum 

25 per hoc factum est lignum, et ideo in templo domini iacebat intactum 
donec gloriosum Christi patibulum ex illa erat formatum. 

(18) Adhuc ergo libet amplius narrare de eadem sanctaarbore. Erat 
igitur quedam femina Sabilla que etiam dum templum domini esset 
ingressa neglegenter super illam sanctam trabem resedit, moxque ignis 

30 de illa trabe ascendit et uestimenta illius retro combussit, illaque ualde 
ardens exclamauit dicens O arbor sancta et gloriosa quam felix es et 
benedicta quia in te crucifigendus est Christus qui est omnium uita 
et salus. Nesciuit enim quia dixit sed ita prophetare debuit moxque 
ignis ab eo discessit et penitus euanuit. Audientes igitur Iudei quia 

35 nominasset Christum pene usque ad mortem flagellabant eam et postea 
missa est in carcerem. Angelus autem Domini adueniens consolabatur 
eam dicens Confortare et penas imminentes noli timere, quia tibi parata 
est corona leticie et iam non uocaberis Sabilla sed Susanna, quia a 
Domino ualde es dilecta et post modicum tempus celica percipies 

4o gaudia. Post haec dicens reuolauit ad celos, et postea sancta Susanna 
gladio percussa migrauit ad dominum, ibique nostri memor sit in 
eternum. 
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(19) Post hoc igitur transactis multis annorum curriculis dum instabat 
tempus Christi passionis infelices Iudei nullam foterant inuenire arborem 
in qua uellent suspendere ipsum mundi saluatorem, quapropter Caiphas 
trecentos misit Iudeos ut sanctam arborem de templo domini tollerent et 
ad se quantocius deferrent. Illi autem festinantes illuc uenerunt sed 
nullatenus illam sanctam arborem mouere potuerunt. Tunc Cayphas 
precepit ut iterum pergerent ut ex ea decem ulnas absciderent et de illa 
parte Christi crucem componerent. Fecit ergo populus sicut precepit 
Cayphas et festinanter crux Christi preparatur et ab ipso Domino Iesu 
Christo de templo portatur ipseque Dominus Iesus Christus | in ea 
crucifigitur. Sic in lectione evangelica legitur. 

(20) Sic enim sancta crux Christi erat operata de illa arbore sacra et in 
templo domini jacuit reliqua pars illius arboris sancte usque ad tempus 
constantini imperatoris. Ipse autem constantinus dum imperatoriam 
susciperet dignitatem misit ad Ierusalem sanctam matrem suam helenam 
que etiam inquisivit sanctam crucem Christi constanter unde meruit et 
illam videre ovanter. Sic sermo divinus testatur quum de sancte crucis 
inventione recitatur. Postquam igitur sancta crux Christi erat inventa 
ingressa est templum domini beata helena moxque ut sancte arboris 
partem vidit interrogavit quid hoc esset aut unde venisset et responsum 
accepit quod ex illa arbore remaneret de qua crux Christi facta erat. 
Tunc beata helena cepit dominum rogare ut dignaretur sibi manifestare 
quidnam deberet facere de illa sancta arbore. Et ecce apparuit ei 
angelus domini in sompnis ita dicens O beata helena jam nuncexaudita est 
oratio tua quapropter diluculo precipe sanctam illam arborem in 1111 par- 
tes succidere illasque 1111 partes dividere per 1111 partes orbis terre. Fecit 
ergo beata helena sicut in sompnis est admonita. Nam unam partem in 
Ierusalem dimisit et aliam misit ad romam tertiam partem misit ad 
alexandriam atque quartam secum portavit ad constantinopolim dum 
detulit ad filium suum constantinum illam sancte crucis Christi medie- 
tatem. In ipsa etenim cruce sancta tria fuerunt ligna unum erectum et 
aliud transversum et tercium super capud Christi positum in quo etiam 
fuit scriptum Hic est Jesus rex judeorum. Nunc igitur illud unum est 
in Ierusalem et aliud in constantinopolim (sic) queque adhuc in illis sunt 
locis. Nobis autem manet incognitum ubi sit tercium quod erat scri- 
ptum. De istis autem duobus scissis lignis pauci habent homines aut 
nullus sed de illa arbore multi habent homines et in diversis locis quia 
angelus domini jussit in 1111°T mundi partes mittere et dicitur quod de 
sancta Christi cruce. Et recte dici potest ita quia crux Christi de arbore 
illa erat facta et arbor illa de Christi cruce sanctificata. Vere mirabiliter 
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oriri cepit et mirabilius crevit atque peream multa facta sunt signa quod 
veraciter potest credi. 

(21) Postquam igitur inventa est crux Christi et declarata per resur- 
rectionem mortui inventi sunt et clavi sancti cum quibus affixum est 

5 corpus Christi et ecce iterum angelus domini ad beatam helenam venit 
in sompnis ita dicens Accipe clavos sanctos et fac de illis salivares et in 
freno equi regis pone illos quia magnas habent virtutes et multum valet 
contra omnium hostium incursus. Tunc beata helena fecit sicut angelus 
preceperat et sic preparatum frenum deduxit ad civitatem constantino- 

10 polim et tradidit filio suo venerando imperatori constantino. _IIle igitur 
imperator semper illud sanctum frenum in equo suo posuit et exiluit de 
ore equi eius tanquam flamma ignis unde et omnes qui hoc videbant 
miraculum conversi sunt ad dominum propter illius visionis honorem. 
Rex ergo ut tantum vidit miraculum totam illam circumivit regionem 

15 omnesque convertit ad dominum sanctorum terrore clavorum et post ea 
rediit ad constantinopolim. 

(22) Post expletionem trium annorum et secundum admonitionem 
angelicam sanctos clavos de ‘suo abstulit freno illosque affixit in sancte 
crucis ligno ibique habentur magno honore. O quam clara beate helene 

20 merita cui tanta concessa est gratia ut per eius studiosam inquisicionem 
thesaurum esset inventum quod domini fuit absconditum crux videlicet 
crux gloriosa et adoranda lignum preciosum et admirabile signum per 
quod salutis sumpsimus sacramentum et confractis tartareis claustris 
aperta est nobis janua regni celestis. Ipsa etiam felix et vere beata 

25 helena pro inventione sancte crucis meruit sanctos invenire clavos cum 
quibus dominicum corpus confixum est fecitque eos salivares et posuit 
eos in freno equi regis sicut supra diximus. Veniens autem beata 
helena ad filium suum constantinum dedit ei frenum clavorum magnaliis 
adornatum et rex ipse quotienscumque equitabat semper illud frenum 

3° in equo suo ponebat sicut ab angelo sancto ei preceptum fuerat. Maxi- 
mum ergo habebant timorem et stuporem omnes qui videbant regem 
equitantem quia per unum miliarium poterat videri flamma et choru- 
scatio que procedebat ex ore illius equi. O vere felicem et beatum im- 
peratorem qui tantam sortitus est gratiam prerogativam ut nullus meretur 

35 ante eum nec post eum tam sanctum habere frenum. Nam in spatio 
trium annorum multa milia conversa sunt hominum ad dominum per 
sacrum illius fulgorem atque choruscationem. Expletis ergo trium 
curriculis annorum angelus domini ad eundem dixit imperatorem Nec 
vero habes expletam domini voluntatem jamque prope est tempus tuum 

40 quapropter rediens venire debes constantinopolim. Audiens ergo hoc 
imperator constantinus fecit sicut ab angelo admonitus, jussitque clavos 
dominicos de freno equi sui tollere et in sancta cruce Christi reponere 
ibique usque hodie maxima habentur veneratione. 
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(23) Hee ergo fratres karissimi ideo repetere curavimus ut magis 
nota essent ab omnibus audientibus. Mirabiliter etenim cepit oriri arbor 
sacra de qua facta est crux Christi adoranda et mirabiliter apparuit 
Moysi famulo domini per tres continuas noctes atque adhuc mirabiliter 
in terra stetit usque ad tempus David regis nichil crescens neque viridi- 
tatem perdens. Sic per omnia permansit sicut Moysi primo apparuit 
donec David sanctus meruit illam de loco suo transferre et in loco suo 
reponere. Ibi enim erat crescens ut in xxx annis efficeretur arbor 
grandis. David autem illam plantavit et Salomon filius eius illam 
succidit eo quod unam non haberet tuberem dum construeret gloriosum 
Christi templum. Illa siquidem arbor sancta dum fuisset succissa nullo 
modo potuit ad opus decretum aptari quia perfinita erat ad crucem Christi 
ante mundi constitutionem sicut superius audivistis fratres karissimi. 

(24) Ista ergo lectio jam nunc ita sit terminata ne forte audientibus 
videatur esse fastidiosa et nunc in hac lectionis clausula magna ad 
dominum conclamemus instantia omnique diligentia et perseverantia ut 
dignetur nos purgare sua consueta clementia ab omni peccatorum im- 
munditia et cuncta ministrare sancta et prospera nunc et per omnia 
seculorum secula. Amen. 


J. R. Moztey. 
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NOTES ON THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS 
III. Tue Text or THE EiGHtTH Book? 


For a long time the subject of the early Church Orders, and especi- 
ally of the last and most elaborate of them, the Afostolic Constitutions, 
has had a peculiar fascination for me. Whether or no the opportunity 
will ever come to put together any general treatment of them, or even 
to weld into a single whole my separate contributions to particular 
aspects of the problem, must be more than doubtful : but at least I want 
to embrace the present opportunity of rounding off what I have to say 
about the text of the Constitutions and above all of the Eighth Book. 

I am afraid that the papers on the subject which I wrote for the 
JouRNAL between 1912 and 1915 were a little haphazard in character : 
I was in fact learning as well as writing: and the problems themselves 
were of a very varied nature, textual, historical, and theological. It may be 
well then to recapitulate briefly how the matter stands under each of 
these three heads. But a word is needed first about the editions. 

i. Zhe editions. As far back as 1563 the Spanish Jesuit Franciscus 
Turrianus (Torres) published at Venice the editio princeps, and it is 
perhaps only in quite recent times that we have realized what an admir- 
able edition, unsurpassed till comparatively lately, has been in the 
hands of scholars for all these centuries. The purpose of the editor was 
no doubt controversial: it was a contribution to the literature of the 
Counter-Reformation, based on the assumption that the Constitutions 
were a genuine work of the Apostles, and by their insistence on Epi- 
scopacy and similar features excluded the Protestant interpretation of the 
New Testament. The disproof of the Apostolic origin of this literature 
was pretty well all that the next two and a half centuries effected in the 
study of the subject. 

The revival of historical interest in the last century saw two new 
but unimportant editions of the Constitutions, that of Ueltzen in 1853 
and that of Lagarde in 1862. But all previous work was superseded by 
the comprehensive and elaborate work in two volumes by Dr F. X. Funk 
Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (Paderborn, 1906), of which 
the first contains the text with prolegomena, apparatus criticus, and (not 


1 The two previous papers were published fourteen or fifteen years ago: I. ‘The 
Compiler an Arian’ October 1914 (xvi 54-61); II. ‘The Apostolic Canons’ July 
1915 (xvi 523-538). 
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the least valuable part of the work) seventy pages of Greek indices to 
proper names and to vocabulary, the second ‘testimonia et scripturae 
propinquae ’. 

ii. Zhe text. The discovery which in 1911 was the starting-point of my 
own work was a sixth-century fragment at Verona, consisting of a Latin 
version of the last few chapters of the Eighth Book of the Constitutions, 
followed by the 85 Apostolic Canons: before that nothing was known 
in Latin of the work of the Constitutor except the 50 Canons which 
Dionysius Exiguus translated and placed at the head of his well-known 
collection of Canons soon after a.D. 500. The Verona fragment was 
some four centuries older than any of the extant MSS of the original 
Greek text of the Constitutions, and so supplied an obvious standard of 
comparison by which to judge between them. The witness of these 
Greek MSS had for the first time been made fully accessible to scholars 
in Funk’s critical apparatus. And among them one now stood out from 
the rest as in very close relation to the Verona fragment, namely, Vat. 
gr. 1506, written in A.D. ro24, and cited by Funk asd. A form of text 
warranted by d V(erona) goes back at least to the fifth century, and on 
the ground of its antiquity has a presumptive right to be treated as 
original ; though of course that presumption has to be subjected to any 
tests that may be applicable. 

ili. Zhe theology. Now the most striking feature of any text based 
primarily on the witness of d is its definitely unorthodox theology : it is 
nakedly and unashamedly Arian. Of course all our MSS of the Con- 
stitutions were written at a date when the Nicene faith had long been 
established and by scribes whose own orthodoxy was unquestionable. 
Naturally therefore there was a steady tendency towards the catholiciz- 
ing of the text and the removal of any blatant improprieties: d itself has 
not wholly escaped the traces of this process. Indeed we may be quite 
certain that it was only the naive conviction of the apostolic authorship 
of the work that secured for it a relatively faithful transmission at least, 
in some of our copies: what apostles dictated, however strange it might 
sound, had a prima facie claim to be accepted as correct. Even if we 
push the date of the original issue of the work as far back as the middle 
of the fourth century, still the triumph of the Nicene cause in the Greek- 
speaking Church followed not more than a generation later, and from 
that moment onwards any dogmatic influences operating from outside 
upon the text would have been of a Nicene and not of an opposite 
character. Therefore it will be a sound general principle that as 
between two variants, respectively orthodox and Arian, the presumption 
is definitely in favour of the latter. If this presumption is justified, the 
witness of d convicts the writer of Af. Const. of being an Arian pure 
and simple. 
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iv. Zhe place and time. Now there is nothing inconsistent with this 
conclusion in what we know from history of the writer’s date or of the 
district in which he wrote. It is universally agreed that he is to be 
placed somewhere in Syria: and Arianism was predominant throughout 
Syria during the two middle quarters of the century. It may also be 
said to be agreed that his book is to be dated somewhere in the second 
half of the fourth century: and at least if it was Syrian of the period 
350-375, it was more likely than not to have been Arian. For myself I 
am rather strongly of opinion that for both date and place some revision 
is called for of the opinions at present prevalent. The problems that 
interest the author are those that belong to the middle of the fourth 
century or to the decade that immediately follows. The literature with 
which he stands in closest contact is the literature of the Apostolic 
Church Orders, and, apart from the Roman Afostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus, the documents that make up this literature appear to be, 
one and all of them, Palestinian. I believe Zahn was near the truth 
when he ascribed the authorship of the Afostolic Constitutions (all 
eight books of them) to Acacius, bishop of Palestinian Caesarea, the 
successor of Eusebius and inheritor of his theological ideas: though no 
doubt the disciple dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of his master’s 
theology. 

Now the arguments for the two related conclusions, the textual value 
of d, and the ingrained Arianism of the author of the Constitutions, seem 
to me to have been already sufficiently cogent, as I expressed them 
fifteen years ago. But these conclusions are so important, and con- 
tradict so fundamentally the results to which Funk himself was led, 
that I need make no apology for returning to the same problem in 
order to attack it again from a different angle. 

Funk more or less confined himself, in constructing the critical 
apparatus of his text of the Constitutions, to the direct witness of the 
Greek MSS, though in fact for parts at least of the Eighth Book he 
had at hand Syriac, Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions, and in Greek an 
Epitome, besides citations in the enigmatic writer Anastasius: ‘ mihi 
versiones orientales, cum liber viii optime codicibus graecis tradita [/ege 
traditus] sit, iuste praetermittendae esse videbantur.’ But in fact there 
is an important residue of readings where the Greek MSS do not give 
concordant testimony; d especially, and de (= Vat. 2089, saec. xi), 
are not infrequently found to stand alone against the rest. And the 
special purpose I have set myself in the present paper is to adduce a 
series of variants, apart from those of a theological character, where 
the witness of d is borne out by the witness of the versions, of the Epi. 
tome, of Anastasius, or of some of them. It will be seen in the 
sequel how largely I dissent from Funk’s text and from the principles on 
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which he constructs it. But I want to make it quite clear at the outset 
that it is in the main his own apparatus and his own index graecitatis, 
together with his texts of the Epitome and of Anastasius, that have sup- 
plied me with my material. I have added on my own account a re- 
collation of codex d for the Eighth Book—printed at the end of this 
paper—the ever-ready kindness of Mgr G. Mercati having provided me 
many years ago with a photograph of the text. The evidence of the 
Oriental versions is from the excellent editions of Nau and Horner, as 
will be seen in detail in the paragraphs marked 3, 4, 5, below. The 
arguments from the usage of the Constitutor—arguments which appear 
to me to be of special weight in the case of a writer who has so many 
mannerisms and tricks of speech of hisown—are based on Funk’s index, 
though of course I have verified his references. I only wish there was 
anything comparable in the way of an index to the language of 
Ps.-Ignatius. 

Finally let us equip ourselves with a clear if summary résumé of the 
authorities to be cited: and then proceed to the examination of the 
readings. 

1. The Zpitome. Funk ii pp. xi-xix, 72-96: for the text ten MSS 
were used, which differ a good deal among themselves: the oldest are 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It consists of five sections: 

Adackadia trav dyiwy droocréAwy epi xapirpatwv = A.C. vili cc. 1, 2. 

Auatages tov dyiwv drooroAwy rept xeiporoviay ba ‘Irrodvrov = A.C. 
Vili 4, 5; 16-28; 30, 31. 

TlavAov tov dyiov drocrtodov diatdgeas repi Kavovwv éxxAnowoTiKoY = 
A.C. viii 32. 

Ilérpov xai IlavAov trav dyiwy drooroAwy diardgeas = A.C. viii 33, 34 ; 
42-45. 

Ilepi citagias didacxadia ravtwv tov ayiwv droctokwy = A.C. viii 46. 

It does not admit of doubt that the Z/itome, although at two points 
it depends directly on the Afostolic Tradition of Hippolytus,’ is in the » 
main derived from the Eighth Book of the Constitutions and posterior 
to it. But its date is sufficiently remote to justify us in ranking it as a 
primary witness, where extant, to the text of the Constitutions. 

2. Fragmenta Anastasiana. Funk ii pp. vii-xi, 51-71. Citations 
from the Constitutions (all eight books) made by Anastasius in his 
Quaestiones (ed. Gretser, 1617). Funk has re-examined the MS evi- 
dence, using nine MSS of which the earliest goes back to about 
A.D. goo. The date of Anastasius is doubtful, but he is more recent 
than the Epitomator and his evidence not quite of the same value. 

1 In the prayer for the ordination of a bishop (Funk ii 78) and in the prescription 


for the appointment of a reader (1b. ii 82). See Dom R. H. Connolly Egyptian 
Church Order (Texts and Studies viii 4: 1916) p. 53. 
K 2 
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3. Of the Oriental versions that reinforce the Greek evidence, the 
first place must be assigned to the Syriac if only because of the greater 
extent of the ground it covers. I have employed Nau’s French transla- 
tion La version syriaque de 1’ Octateuque de Clément: traduite ... par 
F. Nau, Paris 1913. Of this Octateuch books i and ii contain the 
Testamentum Domini, book iii the so-called ‘ Apostolic Church Order’, 
while books iv—vii correspond to the Eighth Book of the Constitutions, 
book viii to the Apostolic Canons. In more detail book iv = A. C. viii 
1, 2; book v=A.C. #%. 3-5, 16-26; book vi=A.C. #. 27, 28, 
30, 31, 32 § 18-34, 42-46, 32 §§ 1-17; book vii = A. C. 29, 6-9, being 
chapters passed over above in books y, vi. 

The Octateuch was apparently known in its complete form to Severus 
of Antioch who died in A. D. 540: its last five books are therefore a very 
early witness to the text of A.C. That is at least true of the underlying 
Greek, even if the extant Syriac version be as late as the end of the 
seventh century. 

4, 5. The Ethiopic and Sahidic versions contain a rather smaller 
compass of the Eighth Book of the Constitutions.’ The first half of 
both the Ethiopic and the Sahidic collections (Statutes 1-48 in the 
Ethiopic, 1-62 in the Sahidic) are based on other and earlier documents 
than the Apfostolic Constitutions, and do not concern our present 
purpose. In the English translation by Mr George Horner (7he 
Statutes of the Apostles or Canones Ecclesiastici, 1904), which I have 
taken as my guide, the portions relevant to book viii of A.C. begin 
at p. 186 for the Ethiopic, at p. 332 for the Sahidic. The versions run 
parallel throughout A. C. viii chapters 1 and 2, down to Eth. p. 193 1. 3, 
Sa. p. 340 1. 2. At that point Eth. makes a long interpolation extending 
over nearly four pages (the first part of it based on the Didache), while 
Sa. remains faithful to the text of A.C. viii 3. That already raises the 
presumption—and the presumption appears to me to be borne out at 
every step of the comparison of the documents—that the latter half of 
both the Sahidic and the Ethiopic collections is derived ultimately from 
the same original, an original based purely on book viii of A. C., but 
that this original is in detail much more faithfully represented in the 
Sahidic. 

The two versions agree on the main lines of their treatment of A. C. 
Both omit the whole of the prayers in A. C. viii, some of which of course 
are of such portentous length that no congregation even in the fourth 
century could have stood them as the rule of the normal Sunday liturgy. 


1 The longer prayers are omitted in all three versions: but the Ethiopic and 
Sahidic. while they retain most of the contents of books v and vi of the Syriac, omit 
the contents of book vii of the Syriac, which is apparently a sort of second thought 
on the’ part of the Syriac editor. 
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Both omit all reference to the division of the different sections of A.C. 
viii among the different Apostles. At first sight it might be tempting to 
look on this feature as indicating an earlier stage of developement than 
the arrangement in A.C. But the Syriac version corresponds even 
here with A.C. viii: and the reason which prompted the omission of 
the names in the original of Eth. and Sa. is perhaps that both have 
already made use of this distribution of ordinances between the different 
Apostles in the earlier part of their collection. 

The portions of A.C. viii retained are chapters 1-4; 5 § 9-6 §2; 
11 §9-12§ 3; 12§ 39 (summary); 13§ 14-14§ 24; 15 §6; 15 § 10; (after 
an insertion of some ten lines) 15 § 11, 16§2; 17§2; summary of 21, 
22,19; 23§2-28; 30-34; 42-46. At this point the Sahidic ends, 
while the Ethiopic adds ten pages of divers prayers on its own account. 

6. Finally for chapters 41 (from Funk 550. 13 onwards) to 46 we 
have the evidence of the Latin version discovered by me in the sixth- 
century MS li (49) of the Chapter Library at Verona and edited by 
the late Dr Spagnolo, librarian of the Chapter Library, and myself in 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiguissima 1 ii 1 pp. 32 a sqq. 
(1913). I cite it under the symbol V: it is of course only available for 
the last few of the readings here examined. 

Having thus summarized the various sources and documents by the 
help of which we can test the tradition of the text (or parts of the text) 
of A.C. viii, I proceed to apply this touchstone to various readings 
where codex d, with or without the support of other MSS of A.C., 
differs from the text adopted by Funk. In this investigation readings 
which raise questions of theology will be left practically on one side, 
simply because, whether or no the compiler of A.C. wrote from an 
Arian point of view, it is quite certain that the derived documents were 
all put together by orthodox writers, and any glaring indications of 
heretical theology would have been altered or omitted by them. But 
the crucial feature that emerges is that, however much the text of d and» 
the text of the derived documents differ in theological passages, in the 
whole extent of the material unaffected by doctrinal considerations it is, 
speaking generally, the text of d and not the text of Funk (where these 
differ in important readings) which is reproduced in the Greek epitome 
and in the Syriac, Sahidic, Ethiopic, and Latin versions. The pages now 
following are devoted to the establishment of this conclusion by the 
examination of a number of variae /ectiones. It should be remembered 
of course that it is in the prayers of A. C. viii that the compiler’s theology 
is most influential and most marked, and the versions systematically 
omit the prayers, while they retain the framework and the ordinances, of 
the original work. I am indeed more inclined than I was at first to 
suspect that the reason for omission of the prayers may have been the 
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dubious character of the theology underlying them. If so, the versions 
give a sort of negative support to the Arianizing text of the prayers in d. 
In any case as they agree, where they are extant, with d against Funk’s 
text, we can certainly not argue that, if they had been extant in the 
prayers, they would have agreed with Funk’s text against d. 


Examination of readings in A. C. viii 
(Ep = Epitome: S = Syriac: Sa = Sahidic: A! = Ethiopic) 


i. c. 2 § 2 (468. 5) BC Exovcrov poxPnpiav. But de Ep 8 éxovcwyv 
kaxovoay, and compare 468. 11 ayvoia 7} Kaxovoia, 482. 17 80’ Exovowv 
avrov xaxovoay, and so again d in 508. 6 rod Tijv Kaxdvovay voojoartos. 
xaxévowa is a favourite word of the Constitutor’s : in the first six books he 
adds it three times to his Didascalia ground-text: v 16. 2 (283. 18), 
vi 5. 1 (309. 16) otro: dé Kaxdvoiay vorotow, Vi 27. 6 (373. 8) Kaxdvorav 
vooyoas, where as here it is used of the devil, and so also Ps.-Ign. 
Philipp. 12 traye arava . . . év ols jpebicOys éx xaxovoias. oxOypia is 
less frequent, and apparently never used of evil spirits. 

ii. c. 2 § 4 (468. 13) ds "Avavias cai Sapaias év ‘TepovoaArjp [Jer. 
xxxvi (xxix) 31]. But in d EpS Sa & the reading is ‘ Israel’ and not 
‘Jerusalem’: the abbreviations of the two words, jp aA, are 
sufficiently alike to cause confusion. The MSS of Anastasius are 
divided between the two readings: in the Epitome, apart from one late 
MS, the witnesses are solid for ‘ Israel’. 


iii. c. 2 § 5 (468. 19) zavroias tYpwpias Ervcav. But de Ep S (‘une 
punition ’) have the singular zavroiay tipwpiav. tiywpia occurs in A.C., 
according to Funk’s index, nineteen times: apart from this passage, 
only once in the plural. 


iv. c. 4 § 4 (472. 15) ef ta Kara Tov olkoy airod Kadds wxovdunrat, 
«i taxata tov Biov dvertAjmrws. df (a Barberini fragment of c. a.D. 
800: now Vat. barb. gr. 336) Ep and apparently S Sa’ read the ad- 
jective dveriAnrros: Ep makes the construction clear by adding ixdpye. 
The balance of the sentence, and the use of the word elsewhere in A. C. 
(three times in book ii), seem decisive for the adjective. 

v. c. § § 3 (474. 13) da trav ody droctéAwy Kai jpov Tov xdpiTt oF 
mapeototwv érurxorwy, where d and the Syriac (the only version here 
extant) insert ddacxdAwv after jpov, da tov cov drooréAwy Kai pov 
ddacxdAwy ‘ par tes apdtres et nos docteurs’. The reading of d makes 
it clear that only one class of persons is contemplated, ‘ those who are 


1 S ‘s'il a bien dirigé sa maison, si sa conduite est irrépréhensible’ : Sa ‘ that he 
conducted his house well, and that his whole life is sound, in no way reproach- 
able’. 
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Thy apostles and our teachers’: the reading of the other MSS, with its 
two classes of persdns, the Apostles and the Bishops, would have 
involved a second dd, xai &: jay tov xdpire op... . There cannot, 
I think, be a shadow of doubt: d and the Syriac are right." 

vi. c. 5 § 4 (474. 18) "EXceafdpw. But "EAcdfap indeclinable in d fh 
(h is a Jerusalem MS from S. Saba, of about a.p. 1000): and that 
appears to be the only form in which the name of the son of Aaron is 
found in the LXX. 

vii. c. 5 § 12 (476. 29) Adyouvs tapaxAyjcews. In d alone Adyous 
mapaxAntixo’s, and that is a phrase (unlike the other) familiar to the 
Constitutor: ii 15. 1 (59. 9) Kai pi Kowwveiv airois Adywv tapaxAntiKov, 
li 22. 1 (81. 18) mpds vovdeciavy trav oruTtiKav i) TapaxAnTiKay Seopévwv 
Adywr, ii 41. 5 (131. 28) xai xatraBpexwv Adyous TapaxAnreKors. 

Vili. c. 6 § 11 (480. 13) 6 da Xprorod didacKxddAovs rovs pabyras érurrycas 
mpos pabnow ris eioeBeias. d has ‘to the disciples’ in the dative, rots 
pa@yrais, and that construction after émurjoas has a near parallel in 
vii 34. 6 (428. 10) ai voty Tov THs Wuyijs Hvivxov Tais alcOjocow émoricas. 
In this passage it has the advantage of making ‘ the learners’ and those 
who are taught ‘for learning of godliness’ the same set of people.’ 

ix. c. 7 §6 (482. 17) ov 70 Br€upa Enpaiver aBiooovs. From the lest 
Greek of the Apocalypse of Ezra ( = iv Esdras of the Vulgate N.T.) 
viii 23: Brightman itt. Z. and W. i 553 (6. 21): not identified by 
Funk. d with the Syriac version gives d8vocov in the singular (and so 
always in N.T., predominantly in LXX, and usually elsewhere in A. C.): 
the other Greek MSS with the Latin have the plural. 

x. C. 9 § 5 (486. 13) xatagw6ior Kowwvol yevérbar trav ayiwv abrod 
iepav Kai péroxot Tov Geiwy pvornpiwv iva Gévor dropavbevtes Tis vioberias . . . 
For iepav d has dwpeav, S apparently (‘ses saints prétres’) iepéwv. Not 
only is iepd neut. pl. apparently a use unknown to the Constitutor, but 
in the preceding section where the intercession for the ¢wri{dpevor is 
parallel to the intercession here for those év peravoia, the three nouns 
dwped, viobecia, pvorjpia are found in near connexion, just as here in d: 
THS Tvevpatixyns cov dwpeas Kal THs GAnOwis cov vioberias, TOV TVELpATLKaV 
gov pvotnpiwv (484. 12).' 

xi. c. 9 § 8 (486. 19) Tavroxparop Océ aiwvee, d€o7oTa Tév Ow, KTiota 
kal zpvtavt tov wavtwv. For the last two words d has rév ovrwy with 
the Syriac ‘ créateur et gouverneur de tout ce qui est’: compare vi 11.1 
(325. 7) rav dvrwv Sypuovpyor, Vii 33. 2 (424. 4) 6 Geds TavTwr Tov dvTww.' 

xii. c. 10 § 4 (488. 14) imp ris dyias KafoduKns Kai drooroluKis 
éxxAnoias. d after drooroAkys inserts tod Geod. Such an addition is 
found in connexion with éxxAyoia some thirty times in A.C., and it is 


1 These variations were already discussed in J. T. S. xvi 57, 58 (Oct. 1914). 
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obviously a favourite locution of the Constitutor: he often adds ‘ of 
God’ or ‘ of the Lord’ to ‘ the Church’ of the Didascalia in books i-vi. 
It is probably correct here, though there are not parallels sufficiently 
close to guarantee it beyond contradiction. 

xiii. c. 13 § 5 (514. 21) irép Baoiéwy Kai trav év trepoxy Senbipe 
with the text of 1 Tim. ii 2. But d itp rv BaciAéwv (a reading not 
recorded by Funk); and the definite article is supported by all the 
parallels in A.C. which can be referred to the actual situation of the 
time: ii 57. £8 (167. 3) drip ris exxAnoias racns .. . irép Tod dpytepéws 
kai tov Baoiréws Kai tis Kabddov eipyvys, Vili 12. 42 (512. 1) Ere wapa- 
Kadovpév oe Kipte itp tov Baciiéws Kai trav év irepoyy Kal wavTds Tov 
otpatorédov, viii 15. 4 (518. 28) rods iepets dpopous diadvAagov ... 
tovs Bacircis Svatypycov év cipyvy. Whether we can also argue that the 
use of the singular in book ii suggests a single emperor such as Con- 
stantius between 351 and 360, and the use of singular (once) and plural 
(twice) in book viii suggests a rather later date when there was one 
emperor on the spot and another or others more remote in the West, as 
from 364 onwards, is less certain; the plural may only mean ‘em- 
peror and empress ’. 

xiv. c. 13 § 13 (516. 21) Oeds Kipwos Kai éxehavy év jyiv. For this 
reading Funk quotes d, possibly by confusion with a: d in fact reads 
with the LXX of Ps. cxvii [cxviii] 27 cds xipuos cai érépavey jpiv, and 
that reading should certainly be restored to the text. 

xv. c. 13 § 14 (516. 24) & rais yuvartiv ai didxovar. Sidxovat is, 
I imagine, a vox nihili, d has ddxovo, and so has Lagarde: Funk’s 
apparatus is silent save for the note ‘ duaxéveeoa a’. +We may charitably 
suppose didxovac to be a misprint, though a very unfortunate one, and 
restore ai duixovor to the text with ii 26. 3 (103. 21), iii 8. 1 (197. 19). 

xvi. c. 16 § 1 (520. 31), and similarly for the opening words of 
CC. 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, wept 5& xeporovias. But the dé is regularly 
omitted by d (apparently by f p) Ep and the Syriac, repi and whatever 
word follows being treated as a title, not as part of the text at all. 
If the other versions still fail us, the evidence in support of d is ample. 

xvii. c. 16 § 3 (522. 4) 6 Oeds jyov. AfEpS & Bacwreis pov. 
Baorre’s is not, I think, used of God before the later chapters of the 
seventh book: but from that point it recurs quite frequently at the 
beginning of the prayers, vii 33. 2 (424. 3) 6 Baowdcds rav Gedy, Vii 34. 1 
(426. 10) xipre Bacrrcd tov aiwvur, vii 42. 3 (448. 8) rov Bacidéa rans 
alaOynris Kai vonris picews, vii 47. 2 (456. 3) Kipre Barred érovpdne, 
vii 48. 2 (456. 11) xipee BacrAed 6 rarip tod Xpioroi, viii 12. 38 (510. 5) 
mpoodépopev vor TH Baorret kai GeG, viii 37. 2 (544. 20) 5 rod mvevparos 
KUpios kal TOV vonTav Kai aicOytav Bacrrevs. 
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XViii. c. 16 § 3 (522. 5) 6 dua Xporod ra révra Sypwovpyyoas kal dv 
aitod tév dAwv mpovodv. After Snmuovpyjoas d f insert rpd 8¢ wavrwv 
airov (airod d airo f: but the accusative is clearly right with S) 
iroornodpevos : and so S ‘car tu l’avais engendré avant toutes choses’. 
With iroorynodpevos compare Ps.-Ign. Magn. 8 bs xara ravra cbapéotnoev 
7 iroornocart avrov, if that is (as I agree with Zahn that it is) the true 
reading.’ 

xix. c. 16 § 5 (522. 20) iaruav. df Ep iaparm«éy. Both forms are 
given in Liddell and Scott: tarixdés has the earlier authority in Greek, 
but iayarixdés has the better and earlier authority in our passage. Neither 
form seems to occur elsewhere in A. C. 

xx. c. 18 § 3 (524. 8) dia ris peorreias Tod povoyevois gov viov. df 
Ep S after peoireias insert rod Xpiorod cov, and this weight of external 
testimony is reinforced by the parallels viii 5. 5 (474. 22) peocreia rod 
Xpiorod gov, Vili 13. 3 (514. 16) drws 6 dyads Geds tpoadesyrat airo dia 
Tis peorteias ToD Xprorod avrot, viii 48. 3 (594. 2) dua THs peorreias Tod 
nyatnpévov maidos airov ‘Inood Xpurrod. 

xxi. c. 21 § 3 (526. 1) d€orora Gee. But d déo7ora 6 Oeds: and though 
d here appears to stand quite alone, it is supported by the parallels vii 
37- I (436. 11) adros Kai viv, d€orora 5 Oeds, viii 5. 1 (474. 1) ‘O dy, 
déorora Kipte 6 Oeds 6 ravtoKpatwp, Vili 15. 2 (518. 16) Aéomora 6 Beds 6 
mavtoxpatwp. In other words A. C. never uses déo7ora Oe€é in immediate 
juxtaposition : the nearest approach to the phrase is vii 25. 3 (410. 20) 
ov, d€orota ravtoKpatop, Gee aidvie, but there déo7ora and Oeé each has 
its separate adjective. In spite of the defection of Ep and apparently 
of f, I think that, with a writer so profoundly tied up as the Constitutor 
to characteristic phrases, the balance inclines to the reading of d. 

xxii. c. 22 § 3 (526. 14) Tov dpiOpov trav éxAexrav cov d:advAdtrov. 
dfS (‘le nombre de tes élus par tout le monde’) after cot add év dAw 
TO KOT pw. 

Xxiii. c. 26 § 1 (528. 16) repi éropxicrod. But d f Ep S all have the » 
plural zepi éxropxicrav, and so A.C. regularly for all orders from c. 21 
onwards, sub-deacons, readers, confessors, virgins, widows. 

xxiv. c. 27 § 1 (530. 1) Siuwy 6 Kavavirys (and so vi 14. 1: the 
names are not in the Didascalia) with 8-Matt. (but not N-Mc.) Chryso- 
stom and later authorities. df Ep (and apparently S ‘Simon le 


Cananéen ’*) give what is certainly the true reading in the Gospels %. 6 


1 So already J. T. S. (Oct. 1914) xvi 60. 
2 It is of interest to note that we have in Severus of Antioch (a. p. +540) another 
very early Syriac authority for the text of A. C. viii 27: see Mr E. W. Brooks’s 
admirable edition of the letters (for the ‘Text and Translation Society’ 
1902-1904) E.7. i pp. 211, 213: ‘This also they say is a canon of Simon the 
Cananaean, and it has never prevailed in the holy churches and been accepted by 
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Kayvavaios. If the Constitutor wrote at Antioch in the second half of 
the fourth century, the probabilities are that he would have used the 
Lucianic recension = Zextus Receptus. lf, as I think more likely, he wrote 
in Palestine, and not long after a.p. 350, the chances that he used 
a better text than the Antiochene are considerable. ‘That he should 
give the inferior reading Kavavirys in book vi and the correct reading 
Kavavaios in book viii is after all similar to what the codex Sinaiticus 
(8) does in Matt. x 4, Mc. iii 18: and my own view is that & and A.C. 
are not only nearly allied in time but also in place. 

xxv. c. 28 $1 (530. 9) ‘O airds epi xavévwv. Omitted in the text, so 
that there is no break between chapters 27 and 28, by dS: but d like 
Ep has for title in the margin Tod airod Sipwvos rod Kavavaiov xavoves 

, €xxAnotactixol. 

xXvi. c. 29 § 1 (532. 1) éy® Mar@ias. But both a and d have 
Mar@aios, though Matthew has occurred higher up in his proper place. 
S too has Matthew, in the title both of c. 29 (in its book vii) and of c. 30 
(in its book vi). ‘ Matthias’ must certainly be the correct form of the 
title. Yet d has in 1. rr what looks an indubitably genuine addition 
oikov puAdaxtixyy after Samovwy pvyadevtuxyy. 

xxvii. c. 30 § 2 (532. 21) rév iepéwy Kai Tay aitois éfvrnperoupevor 
diaxdvwv. d Ep S Sa E omit d:axdvwv. Clearly it ought not to stand in 
the text: but iii 20. 2 (217. 19), row dudxovoy éEvrnperciabar 7H éxirxdrw 
Kal Tois mpeaBurépos, serves to shew that it is a true gloss on the 
meaning. 

xxviii. c. 32 § 2 (534. 10) of rporo. But 6 tporos de Ep S: and this is 
a case where the usage of the Constitutor is decisive. 4 rpdzos is found at 
least ten times (in vii 2. 9 [390. 14] 7 Biw 7d tpdrw, as here), oi rpdzo 
not once. 

xxix. c. 41 §3 (550. 21) 6 7d Aoyixdy ToiTo Gaov Tov dvOpwrov . . 
Ovntov éx xatacKxevas tomoas. d omits rodro in agreement with the 
Verona Latin fragment, which is henceforth available: with the reading 
of d V compare viii 37. 5 (546. 4) 6 ry codia cov xatacKevacas dvOpwrov 
70 Aoytxov CHov. . 

EXX. c. 42 § 1 (552. 20) ev Wadpois cal dvayvoopacw Kai rpocevyais. 
The words xai dvayvwopacw are absent from de Ep Anastasius and from 


holy synods or been named in them at all. . . . However, if agreeable, we will also 
adduce the canon that is given out as having been enacted by Simon the 
Cananaean. . .. It is said to be as follows: “ I also, Simon the Cananaean, command 
you by how many the bishop ought to be ordained. A bishop should be ordained 
by two or by three bishops. But if any one be ordained by one bishop, let both 
him and the man who ordained him be deprived. But if necessity arise for him 
to be ordained by one, since a large number cannot come, because there is a per- 
secution or some other cause, let him bring a psephisma of authority from several 
bishops.” ’ 
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every one of the four versions. ‘The mass of evidence is decisive, and 
gives fresh reason to question Funk’s dictum (p. xlv 1. 3) as to the 
excellence of the majority of his Greek MSS of the Eighth Book. 

KXXi. c. 42 § 1 (552. 20) dua rov dia tprdv Hepdv eyepSevta. Now dia 
2° is omitted by d e, most MSS of Anastasius, and by the second hand 
of one of Ep: not to speak of the variant tpujiepov in Anast. and Ep. 
Versions are useless here: but I record the omission with a rather strong 
suspicion that it is right. I have the impression that I have met not 
infrequently with a genitive of time in A. C., though the only instances 
I can lay my hands on at the moment are viii 34. 1 (540. 13, 14) where 
dpOpov is read by all MSS and dAcxropodwvias by d e h p and Anastasius 
(cf. Mc. xiii 35): vili 1. 10 (464. 9) where Funk reads reooepdxovra 
jpepas, but de trav teocepdxovta jpepav and Ep éws reowepaxovra 
jpepov : and villi 12. 34 (508. 14) where again d and another MS have 
the genitive «pov for the accusative. 

KxXXii. c. 42 § 3 (552. 22) cai recoepaxoora Kata Tov TadaLov TVroV. 
turos is of course used of O.T. types (ii 25. 5 [95. 16]: ii 57. 10 [163. 
11]: iii 16. 3, 4 [211. 4-9]): and what can ‘the ancient type’ be, as 
indeed our author himself makes clear, but the mourning for Moses in 
Deut. xxxiv 8, where not more than one of the mass of MSS used in 
the Cambridge larger LXX gives teocepaxovra for tpudxovra. Add now 
that d (not cited by Funk), e, some MSS of Ep, and all four versions, read 
tpaxoord, and I do not see how a vestige of doubt can remain: 30, not 
40, is the true number in A. C. 

xxxiii. c. 44 § 4 (554. 22) wepi trav év KAjpw. To this form the only 
parallel is vi 17. 3 (341. 8) ovdei trav év 7G KAyjpw (with the definite 
article), but to the wepi rév xAnpexov of d there are numerous parallels 
and in this neighbourhood, especially in the Apostolic Canons. Ap- 
parently the Syriac and Sahidic, more certainly the Latin, have the 
adjective: but Ep sides with the majority of Greek MSS. 

XXxiv. c. 46 § 13 (560. 27) éyw “ldxwBos xai éyo KArjpys. But d in, 
inverse order (and with only one éyw) éy® KArjys xai’ldxwBos. Ep and 
V eyo KAnjpys [cai] ey “IdxwBos: Sa goes with d. All four versions 
agree with din putting Clement first. In viii 35. 1 (542. 16) we have 
Kaya “ldxwBos: in viii 47. 85 ai Atatayai ipiv rots érurxdros be épod 
KAypevros: in viii 10. 7 (488. 22-26) the order is James, Clement, 
Euodius, Annianus. It must be admitted that ‘ James and Clement’ 
seems the more natural order. 

KxXXV. c. 46 § 17 (562. 25) MeAyuoedéx xai “Ié8, and for once in 
a way the body of Greek MSS have the reading which seems right: cf. 
vili 5. 3 (474. 14) iepeis ... N&e cai MeAyuoedéx xai “Iw8. So in that 
passage d: but here “Iaxwf, and not only d but Ep V S Sa (‘ Jacob the 
Patriarch’) Ai. Yet Melchisedech and Job are so regularly connected 
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in A.C. (vi 12. 13 [333. 2]: vii 39. 3 [440. 26]: viii 12. 23 [502. 32]), 
that I conclude ‘Job’ to be fight, and ‘Jacob’ a very early error 
perhaps even going back to the archetype. 


Here then are thirty-five readings of d, all of them supported either 
by the versions where extant, or by Greek evidence (the Epitome or the 
Barberini fragment f) earlier than that of the MSS followed by Funk, 
or by the usage of the Constitutor. One reading out of the thirty-five, 
no. Xviii, though it is certainly right, should perhaps be withdrawn 
from the list as being, unlike the rest, theological in character. All of 
them are probably, most of them are certainly, right, with the exception 
of xxxv and perhaps of xxxiv. ‘The net result is, I venture to think, 
impressive and conclusive: whether we tested by the standard of the 
versions, or by the earliest Greek evidence, or by parallel passages in the 
Constitutions where the text is without variant, it emerges triumphantly 
from the ordeal. I am not arguing, let it be remembered, that d is 
always right. It has its share of individual errors: but putting these 
aside, it seems to me to stand out as beyond question our leading MS 
alike for the internal excellence of its readings, and for the external 
support given to it by all the earliest authorities at our disposal. 

But if this is so, the prerogative right thus established in non- 
theological variants may justly be extended in favour of the special 
group of readings of a theological character in which it stands more 
nearly alone. These were considered in the first paper of this series 
‘ The Compiler an Arian’ (October 1914), and the conclusions 1 drew 
then have appeared to me, at every subsequent stage of reconsideration, 
more and more irrefragable. I hope I may have commended my thesis 
to my readers as far back as on that occasion. If there are any who 
are still sceptical, I hope I may in the present paper have convinced 
them, and for the others may have made certainty one degree more 
certain. I cannot tell whether any future scholar will one day attempt 
a new edition of the Afostolic Constitutions: if so be that that should 
be so, I shall at least have made his task appreciably the lighter. 


COLLATION OF Cop, VAT. gr. 1506 (FUNK’s d) IN COMPLETION OR 
CORRECTION OF FUNK’S APPARATUS FOR A.C. vii 33-viii 46 


424. 7 6: om 13 «Appa 22 dmoAapBavev 426. 6 pwojy (ita 
semper) 17 HAvov 30 dpoBoperr 428. 2 irévnce (ita fere semper, 
se sine v épeAxvotixdy ante consonantem) 13 dpponov 430. 16 Aidw KvBov 
20 éxpuTevoavra 432. 10 Gnavras (ita fere semper) 
24 Kal peO? ob Kai 434. 8 ceavriv 
20 dvakikhow 24 OeAnon 436. 18 rod vavi 
438. 28 tr wécov pijeos 


18 ris dd:apecirov 
12 Tdv bn’ abrav 17 GAAA poppny 
26 cevvaxipeip 
440. 23 éxdAacev: sequitur dimidiae fere lineae rasura 
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444. 6 «ai (ante 5 nipios): om 446. 6 éni yas: praem ra 15 mapakAnror : 
sequitur longa rasura 448. 20 mpocxuveiv 450. 17 Tis: ti 20 éoTws: 
praem 6 454. 2 orparias d* orparios d? = Avdds (mon AvOéds) 4 kelxpeav 
15 éyw: om 458. 10 (subscriptio) BiBdia ¢ 

460. 1 (titulus) tr wept x. wat x. wal «. & BiBdr({Lov 7’ 22 bvewmnoe 
462. 2 ré: TH 7. ebvoig: évvoia 22, 23 70 wey dvOiorato.... 7d 32... 7d 
464. 10 én’ dw 16 xapiopara : +74 20 pwors (sic semper) 23 vavt 
466. 1 ind (sc "Iopana) ut 468. 13 5 modépous 8 én ob TH: obmw TH | TH 
21 kata: om d* 468. 1 (ef 15) pavrns 4 (et 11) wemeopév. 9 dmod- 
dolovaty 21 mapa Tov Oeov 470. 3 lovind 9 Tamevdv : mpaov 
474. 14 énisracw 478. 16 76: 7T® 23 Tov: om 480. 7 dv: om 
17 habet oé 18 7d OeAnpata 482. 3 olxéras 6 Kabapice 22 
wai 2° (non 1°): om 2g evepyeTovpevor 484. 3 évwoe Kal ovyxataréfe 
486. 15 KUpie: om 32 mapa cov 488. 14 meparov 2°: + 7s olxovpévns (non 
Ths oixouperixas ) 16 wai reOepeAcmpéevny 25 «0d8.u 490. 5 mpécBiov 
30 6 evpros d?: Kdpios 5 Oeds d* 492. 16 ce: om 494. 3 Aévyer 4 
donalérw 18 dmorepévow 23 mpocAdBeabe 496. 3 éxarépwr: 
érépwv 4 ¢€ byévaw Aemrav: Efvopévoy Aemrdv 5 hpeua 2d? amogo- 
Beirwoav ut mihi uidetur 6 éyxpintovrat 498. 3 Adyor Oe0d 17 
eboToAR ut uid 500. 7 orwpevviwy 8 éxpévav 10 d:acwoas 
It devvdors 502. 6 5é in ras ut uid II memaiovtos d* 12 Spxw (non 
opy) 13 Spm (non Spor) 504. 2 dw5exa: 5é5axas 1g yAukaivas 
20 oTvAov tupds mpds ¢wricpor Ty viKTa d? (om per homoecoarcton d*) 22 dvé- 
betas 506. 6 evAoynrds: +e 508. 3 e{wmipnce 24 76: om 
25 Tour éore 510. 9 évwmdv cov av: om d*, supplet tvwmdv aov d? 12 
"Insov : om 13 kal 7d moTHpov Todo alua Tod xpioTov cov: om per homoeotel d* 
24 doi: om 25 aopion d*, copian Kai d?? 514. 7 Kai 2°: om Q dvex- 
Auneis (non AveAAcTE!Is) 13. enpuTTérw 2 bmép: + Tov 22 elpnvednra 516. 
16 obtw: 21 éwépaver (sine év) 24 ai diaxovan 518. 4 6 Ay’ 520. 20 
émovppépovTa 522. 6 @ yap divas Sidpopa majoa : bis d* 20 iatiKayv : 
lapatinav 524. 16 deBdpay (non 5eBippav) 526. 3 veoxdpous 6 76: 
TH 530. 5 abriv: om 10 mapa émoxdmov 21 5€: re 26 tT: om 
28 obre 2°... ovre 3°: RH... od8€ 532. 1 paréaios 534. 3 didacxaria 
7 diaxdvew d*: xavov eva ut uid d? 28 6 tThv: om 536. 4 pavtns 
14 édv .. . dmoBadrAéaOw : om 17 immodpopias 538. 6 mpotipnodtw (non 
-cdTwoar) 17 4%: om d* (suppl m p) 540. 4 papias ris d?: pa d* 
14 dAexTopopavias 21 Ka@npepwav 544, 3 yevapeérvns 17 mpocevxé- 
pevos 20 Kal Tv aidnTav 22 of 2°: ov 546. 23 idéw 548, 1 ° 
bé: om 550. 2 xAdv ronpayas : xAonpayors 552. 6 cidciav 22 
TptakooTa 556. 8 év adrois 558. 4 Kopira Q mpoeddpevor 16 
mpés: + Tov 560. 3 xaTapaveis: om 27 éya KAnpns wal *IaxwBos 
562. 8 mpoxepioapyev 11 Thv GcocéBeiav : om d*, suppl in marg Ti GeocéBe.av 
évedeigaro TH miata d? 15 6 2°: om 


C. H. TuRNER. 
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THE LATIN Z/FE OF ST GREGORY THAUMA- 
TURGUS 


A Frew medieval Legendaries' give as the lection for the com- 
memoration of St Gregory Thaumaturgus, a Zi of this saint in Latin. 
It does not appear to be extant except in legendaries. The text was 
published from the Legendary, codex 139 of Monte Cassino, in the 
florilegium at the end of the third volume of Aidbliotheca Casinensis, in 
1877.” 

It was made the subject of a critical study by the late Pere Albert 
Poncelet, Bollandist, published in Recherches de Science Religieuse, in 
1910. He came to the conclusion that the Zé itself was not medieval, 
but dated from the beginning of the fifth, or even from the end of the 
fourth century.’ 

His discussion seems to have provoked no criticism, being cited 
without comment in subsequent bibliographies.‘ 

But so trustful an attitude is hardly justified. For whereas in the 
second number of Recherches, published in March rg1o, Poncelet 
argued that the Latin Zife was not dependent on the Panegyric in 
honour of the saint by Gregory of Nyssa,° he had by November of the 
same year been forced to acknowledge that it was dependent. This 
change of view was occasioned by finding a ‘ translator’s preface’ at the 
head of a copy of the Zé in a twelfth-century Legendary at Naples.‘ 
This preface stated explicitly that the Latin Zi/e was made from Nyssen’s 
Greek, though the translation was admitted to be free, and that some 
things had been omitted, and others added. As to the sources of these 
additions, nothing was said. But one whole anecdote in the Latin Zife, 


' Monte Cassino, codex 148, codex 139, and codex 149; Biblioteca Vallicellana, 
codex T. ix, all eleventh century, Naples, Biblioteca Nationale, codex xv. AA. 13, 
Minich State Library, codex 22244, twelfth century, Naples, Biblioteca Nationale, 
codex xv. AA, 14, Cistercian abbey of Zwettl, codex 15, thirteenth century, Bene- 
dictine abbey of Melk, M, 8, alias 678, alias H. 56, fifteenth century. 

2 Pp. 168-179. 

8 La Vie Latine de saint Grégoire le Thaumaturge, in Recherches t. i pp. 132-160 
and pp. 567-569. 

‘ E.g. in O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur (1914) Bd. Il. 
s. 318; A. Puech, Littérature grecque Chrétienne (1928) t. ii. p. 490. Also in 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (i928) s.v. Gregor der Wundertater. Poncelet’s 
article is cited by L. Froidevaux in the June-August number of Recherches, 1929 
(t. xix p. 191), as if it were an authority. 

5 Migne P. G. xlvi 893-958; Gallandius Bibl. Vet. Patr. t. iii (1767) pp. 439-469; 
G. Voss S: Gregorii ep. Neocaes. op. omn. (1604) pp. 234-318. 

® Codex xv. AA, 13. See Analecta Bollandiana t. xxx (1911) pps 205-216. 
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which is entirely unrepresented in Nyssen, proves to be word for word 
the same as one of the anecdotes which Rufinus adds to his translation 
of bk. vii, c. 28 of Eusebius’s Zcclesiastical History.’ 

This on the face of it would suggest that the author of the Latin 
Life had taken the anecdote from Rufinus. 

That the relatior should be the other way round, and that this Zife 
contained in the Legendaries should actually be the source from which 
Rufinus got his anecdotes of St Gregory Thaumaturgus would not 
readily suggest itself. This, however, is what Poncelet believed, and 
continued to believe after he had found the prefaced copy of the Zéfe. 
In fact, he pledged himself so completely to this view that in the 
Supplementum to Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, he describes the 
legenda which he catalogues as 3678 aa in the words Magnam partem 
ad verbum a Rufino e Vita I (i.e. our Life) exscriptae sunt et insertae in 
ipsius versione Eusebii.? 

Now Rufinus’s addition to Eusebius bk. vii, c. 28 consists of four 
items about St Gregory Thaumaturgus, all of which are present in the 
Latin Zife. with varying degrees of verbal identity between the texts. 
Therefore there must be some relation between Rufinus and our Zéfe, 
and the first expectation of course would be that the author of the Zife 
had made use of Rufinus to supplement his version of Nyssen. 

Poncelet’s argument, therefore, as maintaining what is so much the 
less obvious hypothesis, calls for close examination before its conclusion 
can be taken as established. As a preliminary step it will be well to follow 
Poncelet in setting out in tabular form the correspondences of subject- 
matter between the Greek of Nyssen, our Latin Zife, and the passages 
in Rufinus, designating the three documents in question as G, L, and R, 
respectively. 


L. G. R. 

1. Prologue %, 2 — 

2. Family and upbringing 3, 4 — 

3. Slandered by a woman at Alexandria 5 — 

4. Studies under Origen and returns to Pontus 6 — 

5. Consecrated bishop by Phaedimus 7 — 

6. Receives a creed by revelation 8 — 
7. Text of the creed 9 4 

8. Expels a demon from a temple, and recalls him 

at the request of the priest, who is converted 10, II 3 

8a. Miraculously moves a rock 12 — 


1 Ed. E. Schwartz, in Die Griechischen Schriftsteller, Eusebius, Bd. II (1903) 
8S. 952-956. (The translated books are not in Migne P. L.) 
2 P. 152. 
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L. G. R. 
84, The converted priest succeeds him as bishop — 34 
g. Enters Neocaesarea 13 — 
to. Becomes Musonius’s guest 14 - 5 
11. Builds a church proof against earthquake 15 — 
12. Dries up a lake for which brothers quarrel 16 I 
12a. Signs of the lake survive 16a — 
13. Stops the Lycus flooding with his staff 17,18 =— 
14. Makes a cliff recede to make room fora church — 2 
15. Consecrates Alexander the charcoal-burner 19,20 — 
16. This choice vindicated by a vision 21 — 
17. Predicts a plague and helps sufferers 29, 30 _ 
18. Slays a dragon which ravages Comana — — 
19. Punishes two Jews who try to deceive him 22 _— 
20. Exorcizes a demoniac lad 23 _- 
21. Flies in persecution 24 om 
22. Escapes pursuit on the mountains 25 a 
23. Troadius’s martyrdom seen by second-sight 26 _ 
24. Adventure of his deacon in a haunted bath 27 _ 
25. Establishes martyr-festivals 28 _ 
26. Gives directions for burial 29 = 
27. Conclusion 31 _ 


28. Historical notes dis _ 


The first thing that meets the eye in the above table is that the order 
of anecdotes in Rufinus is not that in which they occur in L. Poncelet 
offers no suggestion why Rufinus should have changed the order in this 
way. If we suppose that it is L that is drawing on R to supplement G, 
there is nothing puzzling in the difference of order which he introduces 
into his borrowed anecdotes. The order of G is followed as against R, 
by L. And the position of R2, which does not find representation in 
G, as L 14, is explicable on the ground that it provides a climax to a 
triad of miracles over nature. 

Poncelet’s argument, however, turns upon the relations of the passages 
in detail. He begins with R2 and R 4, which are word for word the 
same as the corresponding parts of L14 and L7.' He notes first with 
regard to the text of the creed, R 4 and L 7, that the verbal identity is 
too perfect to be explained by both being derived by translation from 
the same Greek original. He then goes on to say that these passages 
must either be derived by L from R, or by R from L, and that it cannot 
be the former because ‘dans L, les deux passages en question font corps 


1 Recherches pp. 136-138. 





avi 
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avec le reste et ne présentent aucune suture, aucune différence non plus 
dans le style; le premier, d’ailleurs, le symbole, repond mot pour mot 
au texte grec qu’on lit dans G’. 

The last assertion here is quite definite, but proves to be actually 
wrong. The Latin of R 4 = L7 represents a Greek original with quite 
substantial variants from the text of the creed in Nyssen. Thus it gives 
us sapientiae subsistentis et virtutis suae et figurae where the text of 
Nyssen is codias iquotwons Kai Suvdpews Kai yapaxtipos aidiov.. We 
have unus deus solus ex solo deo for Nyssen’s povos éx povov, Geds éx Geod. 
filius verus veri et invisibilis ex invisibili for Nyssen’s vios dAnOwos dAy- 
Owod rarpds, ddparos doparov. The dydAadi) rois dvOparots, with which is 
qualified, in Nyssen, the assertion that the Spirit is 80 viod wepyvés, is 
unrepresented in L. And comparing the phrase in L, perfecta viventium 
causa, sanctitas sanctificationis praestatrix with Nyssen’s reXcia Cw) Covrwv 
aitia, THy) ayia adyrys ayacpod yxopyyds, we should suppose that 
both fw and wyy) ayia were missing from the text from which the 
Latin was made. The creed of St Gregory Thaumaturgus naturally had 
some fame as a creed, apart from the hagiographical legend with which 
it is connected in Nyssen, and it is likely that some variation of text was 
to be found. Caspari gives another ancient Latin version which equally 
seems to presuppose a Greek text differing from that given by Nyssen.? 
It cannot of course be said that the version in L cannot have been de- 
rived from Nyssen. Carelessness might account for all the variations 
that have been noted. But they are quite marked enough to break the 
force of Poncelet’s argument, that the solidarity of the text of the creed 
in L with the Greek text of Nyssen is so certain as to create a pre- 
sumption that R must have derived the text of the creed from L. 
Poncelet has not noticed a fact which tells strongly against such a pre- 
sumption, namely, that the text in R has a title prefixed to it, which is 
not the case in L. The title reads Gregorii martyris et episcopi Neo- 
caesareae Fides. Making all allowance for the lack of precision which 
is still to be observed in the fifth century in drawing the distinction 
between martyr and confessor, it is hard to imagine Rufinus making up 
and inserting such a title, if his knowledge in the matter was drawn 
from L. There is, in fact, no call for any title to be prefixed to the 
text, as Rufinus has just said, as part of his summary of the literary 
work of St Gregory Thaumaturgus, catholicae fidet expositionem breviter 
editam dereliquit, quam pro edificatione ecclesiarum sociare his commodum 
duxi. Had he been drawing his text from L, we should expect to pass 
straight to the words Unus deus. And the presence of the intervening 


? Migne P. G. xlvi g12c. 
2 C. P. Caspari Alte und neue Quellen sur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (1879) 
s. 16, 
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title suggests very strongly that it stood in front of the text in the docu- 
ment from which he was transcribing the creed, and in that case the 
document cannot have been L. 

The difficulty for Poncelet’s theory is further increased by the first 
part of the summary of St Gregory’s literary work, which runs Sed e¢ 
ingenii sui nobis in parvo maxima monumenta dereliquit. In Evcclesiasten 
namque metafrasin idem Gregorius magnificentissime scripsit et catholicae 
etc. In particular, monumentum ingenii sui is hardly credible as the 
description of the creed which Rufinus would give when he had just 
copied the text from a document which asserted that it was revealed to 
the saint by the Virgin Mary and St John evangelist. Rufinus’s know- 
ledge of the Paraphrase of Ecclesiastes certainly was not got either from 
L or from Eusebius. And so the possibility is ruled out that he was 
dependent entirely on those sources. 

If we view this question of the creed in connexion with the hypothesis 
that L drew on R, no difficulty arises. The author of the Latin Zif, 
knowing an already established Latin version of the creed, vouched for 
by Rufinus, has abstained from attempting a new translation of the 
Greek of Nyssen, and has copied the text of R, naturally dropping the 
title prefixed to it, which would be out of place in his narrative. 

We return then to Poncelet’s other points, and first the argument 
from lack of suture. In the case of the text of the creed, this argument 
has no relevance. It only bears on the story of the cliff that receded 
in the night at the prayer of St Gregory. In both R and L, the identical 
passages begin a new section and anecdote. There is therefore no 
question of suture at the beginning, and we have only to examine the 
join made in L between the end of this passage and the next anecdote. 
It runs as follows :— 

Exhilarati itaque de Det munere, beatum Gregorium venerari 
coepere tanquam angelum a domino missum. Dignum itaque devo- 
tionem animi ad effectum perducere procurantes ; protinus in loco eodem 
mirificam domino ecclesiam construxerunt, quae ad gloriam sui nominis 
permanet usque in praesentem diem." 

This passage is quite typical of L. From his point of view this 
anecdote forms a kind of doublet of Lz, and in the conclusion he 
accommodates it to that story, which is also about a miraculous church. 
In other instances of doublet stories, he shews this tendency to accom- 
modate one to the other.? The passage is therefore quite what we 
might expect of him, if he had lifted the anecdote from R. And it is 
difficult to imagine what more marked suture Poncelet could ask. If 

he above passage had been present in R, it would have been significant. 


* Bibl, Casin. t. iii flor., p. 171 b. 
2 E.g. L 9 and end of L 18, or the prayer and action in L 12 and L 13. 
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For then we should have had something really characteristic of L and 
not characteristic of R, in the text of the latter. And that is just what 
we do not find anywhere. 

The argument from absence of suture appears therefore to come to 
nothing. And that from style is no stronger. Poncelet compares the 
opening words of this anecdote, Memoratur etiam aliud illustrius ab eo 
et divinius gestum with other opening phrases in L, such as A/iud guogue 
huic simile ab eo est factum miraculum stupendum. But he could easily 
have found parallels in Rufinus quite as close. And I may remark that 
the four anecdotes in R about St Gregory Thaumaturgus accord well in 
style with other stories of a hagiological sort which appear elsewhere in 
Rufinus, whether as translated from Eusebius, or as forming part of the 
xth and xith books of the Zclesiastiwcal History, which Rufinus com- 
posed himself." 

Poncelet concludes this part of his discussion with the words? 
‘Autant il est naturel que Rufin, voulant compléter Eusébe, ait emprunté 
a une Vie préexistante quelques traits qui l’avaient frappé, autant il 
serait étonnant que l’auteur ou le traducteur L efit voulu alléger sa 
tache en copiant deux petits paragraphes dans Rufin’. There is, of 
course, no question of the motive of L being ‘alléger sa tache’. The 
motives, as already stated, are to gain a story and to get an established 
version of a creed. Moreover, Rufinus’s expressed motive in incorpor- 
ating the St Gregory Thaumaturgus anecdotes is not the ‘completion’ 
of Eusebius, but to save from oblivion the wonderful repute of the 
Bishop of Neocaesarea. He is surprised that Eusebius has omitted 
to hand down to posterity some record of the deeds of this saint. 
Verum quoniam beati Gregorit historiae textus adtulit mentionem, 
dignissimum puto tanti viri gesta, quae sub orientali et septentrionis axe 
cunctorum sermone celebrantur, omissa nescio quo casu huic narrationi ad 
memoriam posteritatis inserere. 

This I should take to mean, as Koetschau did,* that his source was 
oral tradition. Had it been L, why this anxiety for posterity? And 
here we may note the conclusion reached by Mr. J. E. L. Oulton, in a 
recent study of the methods of Rufinus in supplementing Eusebius, to 
the effect that Rufinus never seems to do so by incorporating matter 
from other written sources.‘ While the supplement on St Gregory 
Thaumaturgus is not specially examined by this writer, he clearly 
would start from Koetschau’s and not Poncelet’s supposition. 


' These books are in Migne P. L. xxi, and are also edited by Schwartz, of. cit. 
2 Recherches p. 138. 
3 Zur Lebens-Geschichte Gregors des Wundertiters, in Zeitschr. f. wissenschaftl, 
Theologie, t. xli (1898) p. 240. Poncelet notes Kortschau’s article. 
4 J. T. S. xxx (1929) p. 150 and following. 
L2 









and R3. Of these, he says :— 


A new stage in Poncelet’s argument is reached when he turns to Rr 
§ g 
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‘Dans l’hypothése ot L serait l’emprunteur, il n’aurait pas copié 
mais remanié les deux autres passages.’ 


We may reply that on the other hypothesis, the same will be true of 
Rufinus. But there is more to follow, and Poncelet continues :— 


‘Ce sont eux qui vont nous montre qu’il n’est pas seulement vrai- 
semblable, mais certain que R a copié L, et non pas vice versa.’ 
He then proceeds to set out side by side a portion of Rr and L 12, 
beginning at the words WVolite, inguit, o filioli. 

But one significant fact in the comparison is the relative length of the 
two passages, and the character of the excess matter of the one as com- 
pared with the other. Poncelet fails to bring this to light. And accord- 
ingly I will set out the whole of the two texts, writing straight out across 
the page where the matter is word for word idehtical in the two docu- 


L. 


In eadem denique regione ponti 
stagnum erat copiosissimum ad 
piscandum, cuius emolumento pos- 
sessores illius admodum ditibantur. 


Hoc itaque duobus fratribus 
haereditatis sorte dum obvenisset, 
inimica pacis et quietis cupiditas 
caepit amori fraterno caedes ac 
bella usque ad sanguinis effusionem 
inferre. 


Interea vir domini affuit Gre- 
gorius, qui rem diligenter inquirens, 
coepit pacis semina inter fratres 
pacis amator optimus ministrare. 





ments, and putting the rest side by side, for comparison. 


R. 


Stagnum quoddam erat in ponti 
regionibus situm, piscibus copio- 
sum, ex quorum captura prae- 
divites redditus dominis praesta- 
bantur. 

Ista possessio duobus fratribus 
sorte haereditatis obvenerat, sed 
pecuniae cupiditas, quae paene 
omnium corda mortalium superat, 
etiam fraternam necessitudinem 
violavit. 

Coibatur a fratribus tempore 
captionis non tam ad capiendos 
pisces quam ad homines decipien- 
dos, caedes ac bella movebantur, 
humanus sanguis pro piscibus 
fundebatur. 

Sed Dei providentia adfuit ali- 
quando auxilium adventusque Gre- 
gorii. videt proelia et mortes 
virorum, furentesque germanos, 
quid causae existeret, pro qua in 
exitium sui suorumque fratres ac- 
cenderentur, inquirit, nullum nisi 
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Nolite, inquit, o filii karissimi, 
nolite rationabiles animas cupidi- 
tate mutorum animalium violare, 
fraternam pacem quaestus causa 
dissolvere, 
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R. 


capturae piscium comperit. Tum 
ille, cum pro honore adventus sui 
utraeque partes paululum siluissent 

Nolite, inquit, o filiolirationabiles 
animas pro mutis animantibus 
violare, fraternam pacem quaestus 
cupiditate dissolvere, 


Dei leges et naturae’ iura temerare, et una mecum ad oram stagni 


exitialis accedite. 
cruentae contentionis absolvam. 


Ego iam vos per virtutem Domini omni certamine 


Et cum haec dixisset, in conspectu omnium virgam quam tenebat 


ad litoris undas defigit et ipse, 
positis genibus, Dominum hac voce 
precatur. 


Domine Deus creator omnium 
rerum, tu fecisti hominem ad 
imaginem et similitudinem tuam 
et dominum illum mundi con- 
stituisti, sed quia praeceptum 
praeteriens in mortis poenam ce- 
cidit, ad terram maledictionis de- 
torsisti, dicens, Maledicta terra in 
operibus tuis. 


Fac ergo Domine ut lacus iste 
arefiat, ita ut nunquam illic aqua 
resideat, nunquam piscis appareat, 
sed campus ferax frugum patiens- 
que arari, et custos in aeternum 
fraternae concordiae perseveret. 


Mira res, et post Moysen stupen- 


dum miraculum. Simul et ille 
orandi finem fecit, statim se unda 
subducens, 


in manu, ad primas litoris undas 
defigit et ipse, positis genibus, 
palmas tendit ad caelum atque his 
verbis excelso supplicat Deo. 

Tu Domine Deus patrum no- 
strorum, qui cum tibi primus homo 
Adam peccasset, et mandatum 
tuum praeterisset, poenam culpae 
illius moderatus ad terram male- 
dictionis sententiam detorsisti di- 
cens, Maledicta terra in operibus 
tuis, et nunc ergo miseratus horum 
iuvenum fraternum sanguinem, qui 
periclitatur, praecipe ut maledictae 
sint aquae istae in operibus istorum, 
pro quibus furoresuccensi fraternae 
pietatis obliti sunt, ita ut nunquam, 
in hoc loco vel piscis appareat vel 
aqua resideat, sed sit campus aratri ° 
patiens, et frugum ferax et custos 
in aeternum fraternae concordiae 
perseveret. 

Simul et ille orandi finem fecit, 
statim se unda subducens, et cursu 
velociore refugiens, a conspectu 
superno iussa discedere 


abyssis suis redditur et arentem campum germanis iam concordibus 
dereliquit; sed et in hodiernum frugum ferax esse dicitur solum, quod 


ante fuerat navium ferax. Ad 


ante fuerat navium ferax. 


1 R1 inserts here the word pariter. 
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L. R. 


indicium vero tanti miraculi hac- 
tenus per girum laci videntur signa 
aquarum, quatinus appareat quod 
et lacus olim fuisset, et per Dei 
famuli orationem exsiccatus pacem 
fratribus contulisset. 


Of this last overlap which L 12 has in excess of R 1, Poncelet says, 
‘Ceci parle en faveur de l’antériorité de L ; car, dans le récit paralléle 
de G, nous trouvons précisément la méme remarque’.' To explain this 
surprising statement, we must recall the fact that when it was written 
(i.e. before March rgro) Poncelet was still of the opinion that L was 
independent of G, and could suppose that knowledge of this ‘ evidential 
fact’ might be a mark of early date in a document that shewed it. But, 
of course, if L was made from G, that argument falls to the ground. On 
the other hand, we might wonder why Rufinus, if he was drawing on L, 
should have left out this interesting detail. Poncelet replies that he did 
so, no doubt, for the sake of brevity. ‘Cela n’indique-+t-il pas que ce 
nest point L qui ajoute et qui allonge, mais R qui retranche et qui 
abrége?’ But a glance at the above columns will reveal how little 
Rufinus seems concerned for abridgement. We see much matter in 
excess of that possessed by L, which might quite well be dropped with- 
out loss to the substance of the story. And this is not what we should 
expect, if R were making a short extract from L, as Poncelet would 
have us believe. 

What in fact we notice is that whereas the substance of R and G for 
this story is for the most part the same, R has the planting of the staff, 
which G has not, and G has the ‘ evidential fact’ which is lacking in R. 
But L has both, as we might expect, if it drew on both. 

Then again, R and G are at times in contradiction. R makes the 
brothers respectful, while G makes them obstinate. L simply leaves 
the question open. Again G shews the saint praying all night by him- 
self, and the lake being found dried up in the morning. R shews the 
saint as taking the brothers to the shore of the lake and praying in their 
presence, with immediate effect. This contradiction is not so easily 
resolved, and L sides with R. On Poncelet’s hypothesis, we should not 
know why L parted company with the Greek, at this point, so strangely. 
With regard to the detail of this anecdote we may note that the Mira 
res exclamation is very characteristic of L. We can understand why he 
should insert the whole sentence beginning with those words (supposing 
that he were copying R), while we have nothing to shew why R should 


1 Recherches p. 139. 
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drop it out, if the borrowing were the other way round. The phrase 
Nolite, inguit, o filioli recalls a story of Athanasius in bk. x, c. 35, of 
Rufinus’s Zcclesiastical History, where the address Nolite, inguit, o filit 
occurs twice, with the possible reading fi/io/i in one case.’ 

The beginning of R1 would obviously need altering before it could 
be joined to the end of Lir. But after modification of the opening of 
the story in R, L could presently copy word for word. The diver- 
gence in the wording of the prayer, on either hypothesis, will reflect a 
difference of interest.2, We may ask, again, if L did not use R, whence 
did he get the planting of the staff in the edge of the waters? No such 
difficulty arises when we put the question, how could Rufinus have got 
this detail? Writing from a memory of oral tradition, in which the story 
of the stopping of the Lycus flood * by the planting of St Gregory’s staff 
in the breach will have had a place, Rufinus may well have imported a 
detail from one story into another, by confusion. No such confusion 
ought to he likely on the part of L, who has the text of G under his 
eyes. We may at this point review further reasons for believing that 
Rufinus is writing from memory of oral tradition. 

In all three miracle stories which he recounts, the word d¢itur occurs 
at some point. In two instances an entire passage containing the word 
dicitur is reproduced in L. And these are the only occasions on which 
the word does occur in L. It does not occur even in those passages 
where a A€yerax stands in the text of G.* On the other hand, dicitur 
occurs frequently in Rufinus, e.g. in his stories of St Spyridion in 
bk. x, c. 5,° where he ends, again, with a sentence reminiscent of 
those which he uses in reference to the St Gregory stories ; Sed et multa 
alia eius feruntur gesta mirabilia, quae etiam nunc ore omnium cele- 
brantur. 

We have yet to consider, however, a passage which Poncelet holds to 
be favourable to his theory. ‘This is the introduction to R 3, which 
runs, Zraduntur eius et alia quam plurima, sed ne in longum videamur 
trahere sermonem, intermissis ceteris, unum adhuc de eius gestis adiciam. 
To judge by his note 2, at the foot of p. 138 of Recherches, Poncelet 
understands infermissis ce/eris as though Rufinus had L in his hands, 
and turned over till he came to this anecdote. But in the first place, 
R 3 after R r and R 2 would mean a jump back. And in the second, 
there was no such distinction, by the time of Rufinus, between infer- 

1 Schwartz of. cit. p. 995 and Migne P. L. xxi 502. 

2? Our Latin author regards the cursing of the ground, not as mitigation of 
punishment, like Rufinus, but simply as punishment, for he regards all punishment 
as remcdial., 

3 G17. 

4 E.g. in G 23, G 26, and G 27, Gallandius of. cit. pp. 297, 307, and 310. 

5 Schwartz of. cit. pp. 953-964. 
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mitto and omitto, as would justify such a conclusion. Jerome, in the 
preface to his translation of the Chronica of Eusebius, says, Vonnulla 
quae mihi intermissa videbantur, adieci.' But he does not mean that 
Eusebius deliberately passed over them ; merely that they were left out. 

Poncelet’s case is now left resting upon R 3. This he considered his 
strongest ground. The differences between R and L in this anecdote 
seemed to him to give the key to the whole problem, and to prove that 
‘est Rufin qui a condensé le recit de L, qui I’a retouché, qui I’a légére- 
ment modifié, en un mot que c’est certainement lui qui, dans ce 
passage,—et par conséquent dans les trois autres aussi,—est l’em. 
prunteur ’. 

Here we may begin by comparing the content of the three versions 
of the story with which we are concerned. 


G. 


As the genuine hero goes straight for the leader of the opposing side, 
so St Gregory at once joined battle with Satan. This was on his way 
to Neocaesarea to take up his episcopate. A heavy fall of rain at even- 
ing drove him to shelter in a notable pagan shrine where the gods gave 
oracular responses. He repelled the power of evil with the sign of the 
cross, and kept vigil all night through, thus transforming a home of 
abominations into a house of prayer, and departed at dawn. When the 
temple-priest came, he could get no response, but presently the demons 
manifested themselves and said that they could not enter the shrine 
because of the man who had been in it. The priest caught up the 
saint and threatened him. When the saint asserted his power over the 
demons, the priest asked for proof, and the saint wrote, on a strip torn 
from his book, the command, ‘Gregory to Satan, enter’. When this 
message was laid on the altar with the sacrifice, the oracular responses 
were again given. Catching up the saint once more on his way to the 
city, the priest heard ‘the mystery of godliness’ in brief. But the 
doctrine of the Incarnation being a difficulty to him, he asked for 
proof. So the saint, by a prayer, caused a great rock to move from one 
spot to another. Thus overcoming his doubts, he bore off the servant 
of the gods as a captive to the Faith.* 


R. 


The saint (presumably at some time during his episcopate) was cross- 
ing high mountains, where a shrine of Apollo was the only shelter 
amidst the snow. There he spent the night. 

Next day the priest could get no response, and the following night the 


1 Migne P. L. xxvii 39. * Recherches p. 140. 
% Migne P. G. xlvi 916. 
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demon appeared to him in a dream, and said that only by leave of the 
saint could he return. The priest found the saint and complained of 
abuse of hospitality on his part. So the saint wrote an order for him, 
‘Gregory to Apollo, I give you leave to return to your place, and to do 
as you have done’. The priest put the letter by the image and forth- 
with the demon returned. But the priest’s faith in the god was 
shattered. Returning to St Gregory, he became a catechumen, and 
subsequently, by holiness of life, proved worthy to succeed the saint as 
bishop." 


L. 


As the genuine hero goes straight for the leader of the opposing side, 
so St Gregory at once joined battle with Satan. This was on his way 
to Neoceasarea to take up his episcopate. A heavy fall of rain drove 
him to shelter in a certain nobleman’s shrine,’ dedicated to Apollo, 
where oracular responses were given, With the sign of the cross, he 
consecrated it to be a catholic chapel, kept the night in vigil, and at 
dawn departed. When the temple-priest came, he could get no 
response, and the following night the demon appeared to him in a 
dream, and said that only by leave of the saint could he return. The 
angry priest tracked down the saint by the odour of holy deeds, and 
threatened him. (A dialogue ensues, in which the wrath of the priest 
is diminished, until he asks to see proof that the saint has power over 
his god—the god has already admitted it, we may note.) The saint 
wrote, on a strip torn from his book, the command, ‘Gregory to Satan, 
enter your temple, and do as you have done’. When this was laid on 
the altar, the oracular responses were given. But the priest’s faith in 
the god was shattered. Returning to St Gregory, he was taught the 
faith in brief (a short Christological creed is given), but the doctrine of 
the Incarnation being a difficulty to him, the saint by a prayer caused 
a great rock to move from one spot to another. So he converted the 
servant of the god, who, after a continent life, proved worthy to succeed , 
the saint as bishop.® 


Comparison of these three summaries would suggest that L had com- 
bined G and R with fair success, and put two other sources under 
tribute, for a dialogue on a well-known agonistic theme (why the 
presence of Christians impedes the oracles) and a creed of markedly 
anti-Apollinarian interest. 

If Poncelet is right, Rufinus, besides omitting the dialogue and the 


1 Schwartz op cit. pp. 954-953. 
2 This variation is to be attributed to a blunder in translating, vide infra. 
3 Bibl. Casin t. iii flor., p. 171 a. 
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creed,’ leaves out all those passages in which L follows G closely, while 
retaining those in which L diverges from G. ‘This constitutes a well- 
nigh incredible feat. 

On the other hand, we are left with no explanation of the changes 
which L introduces into the story as he takes it from G. Not only do 
these changes bring no improvement to the story, but they actually 
introduce contradictions. ‘Thus while the saint on entering consecrates 
the shrine as a catholic chapel (a simple misunderstanding of Nyssen’s 
saying that by pervigilation the saint turned the temple into a house of 
prayer), he subsequently recalls the demon to the building, which is 
finally abandoned, when the priest shuts it up and leaves it. (‘This all 
follows R.) 

Again, following G, L makes the saint meet with this adventure as he 
draws near to Neocaesarea. As the story stands in G it presents no 
difficulty, since the priest sets out in pursuit at once, and the whole 
action could fall within a very short time. Likewise R presents us with 
no difficulty, because though the action extends over two days at least, 
there is nothing about a journey to Neocaesarea, and the ordinary 
circumstances of episcopate are to be presumed. But the story as told 
by L, in agreeing partly with G and partly with R, becomes absurd. 
The priest is made to travel at an impossible speed, and a number of 
other improbabilities are introduced. 

For the rest, harmonization appears, as, for instance, in the fact that 
while G makes the priest threatening, and R makes him querulous, L 
makes him begin one way and end the other, using the dialogue as 
means to effect the transition. Everything fits here with the hypothesis 
that L is combining R with his version of G. His modifications of the 
text of R, his occasional simple reproduction of it, his harmonizations 
and his unconscious failures to harmonize are all explained. And 
against this Poncelet gives us nothing but pure assertion. He begins, 
*L concorde & peu prés sans exception avec G, et leur accord porte 
notamment sur des traits qui semblent primitifs et autrement naturels 
que les variantes qu’on lit dans R’.2. The implication that L agrees so 
well with G because they lie both so near to the facts may be dis- 
regarded. As Poncelet later admitted, L depends directly on G, and 
that is the whole explanation. But he continues, ‘ D’autre part, R omet 
divers détails communs 4 G et & L, et, dans ceux qu’il rapporte, ou bien 
il suit L en se séparant de G, ou bien, s’il s’écarte de G, du méme coup 
il s’écarte aussi de LL’. With this summary of the facts there can be no 


1 The creed should have appealed to him. It bears very marked resemblance to 
his own declaration at the beginning of his Apologia ad Anastasium, Migne P. L. 
xxi 625 a. 

* Recherches p. 143. 
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dispute. But it makes the next statement the more surprising. ‘La 
conclusion parait claire: Rufin a emprunté son récit 4 la Vie latine L, 
en l’abrégeant et en la modifiant arbitrairement, pour des raisons que 
nous ne pouvons d’ailleurs pas atteindre.’ 

I hold this view to have been shewn untenable, and conclude with 
some indications that the author of the Latin Zife used other parts of 
Rufinus’s Zcclesiastical History. 

He gives various historical details about St Gregory Thaumaturgus 
which are not provided by Nyssen. ‘These can all be found (postu- 
lating a little carelessness in one case) in Rufinus. And there is 
nothing which betrays knowledge of any other historical source for 
St Gregory. 

We have the fact that the saint in youth studied Greek and Latin 
thetoric,' went with his brother Athenodorus to Origen,’ was a con- 
temporary of Dionysius of Rome,* and, with his brother, attended the 
synod against Paul of Samosata.‘ The assertion that the persecution 
during which he fled took place under Gallienus may rest on the 
‘floruit’ notice in bk. vii, c. 28. And we have to remember that 
Rufinus does not reproduce Eusebius’s passage recounting Gallienus’s 
edict of toleration,’ in judging of the degree of carelessness to be attri- 
buted to L, in that he calls Gallienus Romanus princeps . . . minister 
Satanae pessimus.® 

Thus our Zzfe, using Rufinus, lies later than the beginning of the 
fifth century, while the manuscripts fix the end of the tenth century as 
the lowest limit. To get any closer than this calls for a fresh investiga- 
tion of the contents and history of the Zi/e. 


W. TELFER. 


THE MEANING OF KTPIOZ 


I PROPOSE in this note to discuss a question which appears to me to 
be, on various grounds, of some importance and to have been either 
ignored by scholars or even erroneously answered. 

The word xvpus is the habitual equivalent of the LXX for /i78 and 
a common equivalent for various other divine names. It is thus to 
them one of the proper names of min. But (like /i78 itself) it is also 
used of human beings. Hence, to use the language of logic, it is a 


1 Schwartz of. cit. p. 585, studia cammunium litterarum, bk. vi, c. 30. 

2 Loe. cit. 8 Op. cit. p. 703, bk. vii, c. 28. 
* Loe. eit. 5 Eusebius H. E. bk. vii, c. 13. 
§ Bibl. Casin., t. iii flor., p. 177 a. 
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connotative term, and it seems necessary to ask what this connotation 
was which made the word for the LXX the appropriate rendering of 
fit%, &c. To determine this we shall require to look to its use in Greek 
generally, but before that is attempted it may be noted (1) that in the 
LXX the corresponding feminine xvpia is rare, and (2) that the cognate 
verb xvpievew most often corresponds to bein. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the almost invariably corresponding term in Latin is 
Dominus, and in English Zord. If the answer which I propose to my 
question is right, both of these are misleading. Whether they correctly 
or more correctly represent the meaning of the original Hebrew is 
another question on which I will say something later. But at present 
my question is, what did the LXX understand by the Greek word, or, 
to put it otherwise, what did ¢/ey understand by the Hebrew word or 
words which they rendered by it ? 

It is not enough to say that to them it was a vaguely honorific title, 
the sense of which had by frequent use become worn and blurred. 
That is, I believe, the common view. I cannot cite any special evidence 
of this view in relation to the meaning of the LXX, but, on discussing 
the similar but different question as to the meaning of the Hebrew 
originals, so careful a scholar as Robertson Smith is quite content with 
the vague terms ‘lordship or chieftainship’. In Religion of the Semites 
(revised ed. p. 70), where he becomes more precise, he finds involved 
in the Semitic conception of Deity only ‘the two leading conceptions 
of the relation of the god to his people’ as father and as king (did. 
p. 40)—the relation of kinship and common interest, the bond of the 
family and the state. But to this I will return later. I refer to it here 
because it fails to recognize another sort of relation which I believe to 
have been to the LXX not only essential but predominant in the 
conception of the relation of God to man. The ordinary Greek lexica 
do not here help us much, or, to put the matter frankly, rather mislead 
us. They suggest that the principal sense of xvpuos is that of ‘ having 
power over something or somebody’, or, more correctly, of ‘ having 
authority (i.e. rightful power) over something’. The relation, it is 
implied, to which the term is appropriate, is that of an owner to his 
property. This inevitably carries with it the further suggestion that 
where the correlative term is a human being, he is regarded as a chattel 
of the xvpus. Here again the language of Robertson Smith, who 
obviously adopts, or succumbs to, these suggestions, is significant. He 
definitely says that the Hebrew terms import ‘a rigid conception of 
divine kingship’, ‘a strict despotism’, &c., and in consequence says that 
‘it has been taken as a fundamental distinction between Semitic religion 
and that of the Greeks that in the one case the relation of man to his 
god is servile, while in the other it is not so’ (#id., p. 63—the imme- 
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diately following qualification does not weaken, but on the contrary 
strengthens, his sense of what is implied in the words). 

Now I venture to think that this is an incorrect analysis of the 
meaning and associations of xipuos. The word does convey the sense 
of a tus in rem, but only subordinately or consequentially ; and that 
right is not unconditional or complete ownership, not indeed proprietary 
at all. As used of a human being it primarily signifies a relation to 
another human being, and that rarely, if ever, such as to imply that the 
second is the thing or chattel of the first. In fact this relation is between 
two persons. It is not, strictly speaking, either a family (natural) or 
a political relation; it is a legal relation. The relation is that of a 
guardian to a ward. We may perhaps go even further to say (so 
prominent is the personal character of the relation) that it is rather 
that of tutor to pupil than that of curator to ward (Zutor datus per- 
sonae, curator ret). The language of Greek jurisprudence, less careful 
than that of Roman, does not always distinguish between the xvpuos 
and the éritporos (the word éirpozos is not recorded in the Septuagint 
Concordance outside of 2 Macc. x). I do not here propose to enter 
into the niceties of Greek Law, but it may suffice to say that all minors 
(all males under age) and all women (of whatever age) were ‘ pupils’ 
and had xvpwr. Nor need we enter upon the evolution by which tutor- 
ship from a privilege and advantage became a burden, for certainly by 
the time of the LXX the function of the tutor had come to be regarded 
as protection of the interests of the pupil—ad ‘wendum eum qui propter 
aetatem suam |and we may add eam quae propter sexum suum) sponte se 
defendere nequit. 

Now the all-important corollary of this is that the xvpeos had not the 
whole or sole right over either the person or the property of his pupil ; 
the latter had rights of his own over himself and his estate. These 
rights the pupil had and could exercise; only he could not do so 
without the consent or co-operation of his xvpuos. In this joint exercise 
the «ijpws had the higher or greater right, and the act of the pupil was 
in law invalid without confirmation or ratification by the «vos. Thus 
the pupil’s will was not ignored or treated as null. The theoretical basis 
is precisely stated by Aristotle in Politics I xiii 1260%12: 6 pev yap 
dodAos GAws ob Exer TO Bovdevtixdy, 7d SE OHAv Eyer pév, GAN axvpov, 6 Se 
mais exe pév, GAN’ adredés (the ais here is the ‘infant’). Here observe 
that in the case of the female and even of the zais the existence of 
a will is acknowledged, and in the case of the former (including the 
married woman) the will of the pupil is dxvpos, i.e. for validity it requires 
the concurrence of her xivpuos. 

There is about this doctrine nothing very recondite, and I believe 
that it was present to the mind of the LXX and determined their choice 
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of the word xipws as expressing the most important relation of God to 
his people. The significance lies in the fact that, if so, that relation 
was conceived by them and their contemporaries as of what we should 
call ‘ servile’. God was not a despot or even a deordrys. Against this 
it may be said that their correlative term to xvpws is dodAos ; but we 
must remember that at no time in Greek usage was the dovAos necessarily 
regarded as a chattel of his ‘master’. Certainly the word dovAcvew does 
not necessarily imply such a relation ; it need not mean more than éi 
Aecrovpyeiv (though, of course, such services were usually of a ‘ menial’ 
character). 

It is perhaps worth while to add that the function of the tutor 
towards the pupil might be summed up in the word rpépew, or in the 
two words rpodi) «ai waideia (including correction). It goes without 
saying that the pupil owes to the tutor respect and obedience. What 
has just been said applies of course mainly where the pupil is (an infant 
or) a minor. In the case of a grown woman the notion of protection, 
always present, comes into prominence. It is to be observed that while 
the father is the natural and normal xvpios of his children, and the 
husband the natural and normal xvpios of his wife, the family and 
the tutorial relations remain distinguishable, even where both concur. 
If we do not press this distinction we have still to recognize a difference 
between the authority of the father over his children who are minors 
and that of the husband over his wife. The civilized Greek view could 
not be better or more neatly expressed than by Aristotle who says that 
the head of the household rules yuvarxis pév roditixds, téxvwv d& Baor- 
Auxas, both being opposed to deororixis (Politics I v ; the whole chapter 
is relevant). Just because of this juristic aspect of the normal relations 
within the family, there is a recognition of a will or personality belonging 
to the inferior. This is the essential implication in the choice of the 
term xvpios, and it is surely a matter of high interest that it was thus 
the LXX conceived of the relation of God to their forefathers and 
themselves. 

We may now ask the other question, viz. whether in doing so they 
were rightly interpreting the mind of their forefathers. I cannot help 
feeling that they were right, right even as regards early ages and even 
beyond the Hebrew part of the Semitic world. So far as the language 
of the O. T. goes I see no evidence that {i7& ever meant more than 
xvpwos, that it ever suggested a ‘strict despotism’. It is the form of 
address used to a king, but also to a father, a husband, an elder 
brother, a teacher, to one equal from another; it is deferential but 
not servile. This view is in no way qualified by the fact that the usual 
correlative is 72¥ ("139 &c.), for this word means, not a chattel-slave, 
but rather an apprentice slave. It is surely impossible to suppose that 
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the 717" 72 was evér thought of as a slave. The root 73y itself means 
simply ‘to do service, homage, or worship’. Where in other Semitic 
languages ‘Add occurs in theophorous names the implication is the 
same ; there should not be read into it any suggestion of abasement or 
complete subjection. We misconceive the Greek conception of the 
SovAos Or oixérns and the Semitic conception of the ‘add, if we impart 
into it the idea that he is necessarily no more than a thing or chattel. 
It would be truer to say that he has a will or a personality in abeyance 
(perhaps by his own act) than to say he has none at all. He is not 
free, but is nevertheless not incapable of freedom. But safest of all is 
to avoid the word ‘slave’ and speak of him as a ‘ servant’. I do not of 
course mean that plenty of passages cannot be quoted where the dodAos 
is spoken of as a tool or a piece of property, but the effect of such 
passages must not be exaggerated. With regard to Hebrew and 
(generally) Semitic antiquity I venture to maintain that even the quali- 
fications made by Robertson Smith on ‘the more rigid conception of 
divine kingship’ do not go far enough in the way of correction and 
that throughout the O. T. the terms f& and 73¥ do not imply, but 
actually exclude, ‘servility’. The relation which is signified and put in 
the foreground is a personal one consistent with self-respect in the 
inferior. Contrary to a common view, the Semite never felt himself in 
the presence of his God abased or will-less. Such was the gain that 
accrued from his early application of a forensic or juristic idea to the 
relation. This application may be said to have elevated the supposed tie 
of blood kinship above the merely natural, or, as it in effect was, the 
legendary or fictional, without falling into the opposite extreme of 
making it merely political (contractual and external). 

But I need not dwell further on this. What I wish to emphasize is 
that the use of {778 and of Kvpus as its equivalent makes prominent 
a relation which is conceived of as one between two wills or persons, 
such that, while one is inferior to, and dependent upon, the other, it is 
not annulled by it. Dominus misrepresents this : for the relation is not 
dominium. 

It may be asked, finally, whether any light is hereby thrown upon the 
use of the word xvpus in the N.T. I think it may be said that the 
use is just the same there as in the LXX. There is the same correla- 
tion with it of dotAos, and the same absence even there of any necessary 
implication of slavery as opposed to service (the oixovémos of the parable 
may not even have been a slave at all, though he probably was). The 
phrase of 1 Peter iii 6 &s Sdppa imjxovoe tO “ABpady xipiov airov 
kadovoa seems to shew that the writer quite realized the implications 
of the word. In the more important applications to Christ the object 
of its use is generally to equalize Him with the Father. In fact there is 
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nothing new to be noted in comparison with the uses of the LXX nor 
any change of signification. —The meaning remains, the application is 
different. 

Thus it would appear that from end to end of the Scriptures there is 
evidence that the relation of God to his people or to the individual was 
expressly regarded as one recognizing and indeed based upon a rela- 
tively but not wholly dependent will on the human side. Contrariwise, 
there is no evidence of any tendency even to regard that relation in 
any true or exact sense of the term ‘servile’. The most favoured ter- 
minology was one which regarded that relation as above all analogous 
to that between a tutor and his pupil or a guardian and his ward. To 
sum up, it may be repeated that this relation is throughout distinguished 
from (a) that of an owner to his estate or land, (4) that of a father or 
procreator to his children, (¢) that of a king to his subjects. The English 
‘lord’ leaves several of them in indistinction from one another. 


J. A. Smitru. 


THE ANAPHORA OF THEODORE 


Leontivus of Byzantium reckons it among the offences of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia that he improvised an Anaphora different from that 
handed down to the churches, neither reverencing that of the Apostles— 
presumably the ‘Clementine’—nor taking account of that of S. Basil ; 
and he adds that Theodore ‘ filled the rite full of blasphemies’ (that is, 
Nestorianisms).' The Syriac Anaphora of Theodore the Interpreter, 
which is used by the Nestorians for about a third part of the year, is 
both obviously and according to tradition translated from the Greek ; 
but opinion has varied as to whether or not this version represents the 
Anaphora alluded to by Leontius and the authentic work of Theodore. 
Renaudot, through whose Latin version Zheodore first became known 
in the West (Zé#t. orient. coll. ii p. 577), was unable to find in it 
the alleged ‘ blasphemies’ and concluded that it is not the Anaphora 
known to Leontius. G. S. Assemani (2. O. iii 2 p. 228) replied by 
pointing out a passage (xiii below) which might suffice to explain 
Leontius’s charge. Le Brun (Zxféication xi 10) regards Theodore as 
the rite of Mopsuestia, but doubts whether it is what Leontius refers to, 


1 ¢, Nest. et Eutych. iii 19 (Migne P. G. \xxxvi 1368 c) dvapopay yap oxedidler Erépay 
mapa riv marpidey rais éxxAnoias mapadedopérny, unre tiv Tav dwoardéAaw aldeceis, 
pyre 58 riv Tou weyadouv Baoideiov ty 7G abTG@ mvevpart ovyypapeivay Adyou Tivds Kpivwv 
dgiav, by F dvapopa Bracpnuar, ob yap ebxav, TeAcTIy dvewAhpwoer. 
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unless perchance, writing against the Nestorians, he has ‘ exaggerated 
their faults’, For Palmer (Origines Liturg., ed. 1845, i p. 196), 
Theodore and Nestorius ‘seem to have few claims to primitive 
antiquity’, and Leontius’s story ‘does not prove the genuineness’ of 
Theodore, which also ‘seems improbable’ on other (scarcely serious) 
grounds. Neale (Zastern Church i p. 334) holds that the Anaphora 
‘may fairly be attributed to Theodore’; and Swete expresses his 
agreement with Neale, adding that ‘both thought and language bear 
the impress of Theodore’s mind’ (Dict. Christian Biog. iv p. 943). 
This judgement, coming from such a source, may be regarded as 
decisive ; and the purpose of the present Note is to collect some at 
least of the evidence on which it may be supposed to rest. 

The greater part of any fully developed liturgy is likely to be common 
form, and marks of individual authorship are only to be looked for in 
occasional features, whether of dogmatic statement or of characteristic 
or favourite phraseology ; and of this kind the Anaphora seems to have 
in common with the undisputed works of Theodore as much as could 
well be expected and enough fairly to establish its authenticity. 

In the following notes I use, with some modifications, the anonymous 
translation ( Zhe Liturgy of the holy apostles Adai and Mari, &c., S.P.C.K. 
1893) of the Syriac Ziturgia sanctorum apostolorum Adaei et Maris, &c., 
Urmiae 1890, and the references are to page and line of the translation 
followed by those of the text itself in square brackets. 

I. It is almost enough to run the eye casually over Theodore’s pages 
to notice the singular frequency of (1) # xapis tod dyiov [vevparos (which 
does not occur in N.T.); (2) 76 péyeOos, magnitudo, of this and that ; 
(3) éxipéAcca, xndepovia, and cognates: cura, sollicitudo, diligentia. It is 
needless to give references in detail: it is sufficient to note that, e. g., in 
about 165 lines of 8vo pages of the commentary on Joel, outside of the 
35 lines which are quotation, 7 xdpis xrA occurs once, 7d péyeOos Trav. . . 
7 times, éryéAcca once, xndepovia 7 times, and xyddouevos Once; or in 
about ror lines of the commentary on 2 Timothy, of which 26 are 
quotation, magnitudo occurs twice, gratia Spiritus twice, sollicitudo 3 
times, and diligentia once. So in the Anaphora: ‘the grace of the 
Holy Spirit’ 40. 21 [32. 14], 44. 16 [37.4], 46. 7 [38. 20]: ‘the greatness 
of thine holiness’ 42.14 [34.16]: ‘Thou carest for the upholding ot 
our life’ 43.4 [35.12]. To these might be added, though it is less 
frequent, éxi owrnpia (of . . .): in Hos. praef. 2 ; in Amos praef. 1 (bis), 
2,6; in Jonam praef. 4. So in the Anaphora, ‘for the salvation of our 
life’ 44. 18 [37.5], 45-7 [37- 20]. 

II. ‘Who alone art eternal’ 40. ro [32, 8], ‘Thou art Lord from 
everlasting and from eternity’ 45. 20[38.5]. Zcthesis (Hahn Bibliothek 
§ 215: Swete Zheod. Mops. in Epp. Pauli comment. ii p. 327) «is va @cdy 
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Tlarépa didiov . : . dvw0ev dvra @edv didwv: in Hos. iv 15 tov didiov kal 
OvtTws dvta @eov. 

III. ‘Thy Only-begotten’ 4o. 13, 27 [32. 10, 33. 3]. J Zach. i 7-11 
tiv Oedrynta tod Movoyevois: in 1 Zim. iii 16 deitas Unigeniti . . . Uni- 
genitus Patris: in Rom. xiv ro. 

IV. ‘ The Essence from everlasting’ 41. 29 [34.5]. Jn Hagg. ii 2-5 
tis Oeias Kai didiov oicias: in Zach. i 7-11 Oedv ri aidiov oiviar. 

V. ‘The Lord and Maker of all things’ 41. 31 [34.6]. Jn Hos. xiii4 
Tlowris tév ardvrwv dv... Tov drdvtwv Kipios irdpywv: ii 22 Kupuds re 
kai @eds 6 rév ardvrwv pév Tlouprys kai Acororns : in Amos i 2 tév aravruv 
Tlowyrys re kai Kijpws dv: iv 12, 13 dre Kupws re xai Lloenris tév ardvrev 
trdpxwv: ix 4 @eds 6 rod wavrds Tonris te Kai Kvpwos: 11, 12 @edv rod 
mavros [lowriv xai Kipov: in Abd, 19-21 6 @eds 6 Kupus re xai TMounris 
Trav ardvrwv: in Ionam praef. 1 @eds o Acorérys cai Moras tov dravtwv : 
i 3 wavrwv ... Acordryy xai Tounriv: in Zach. xiv 8 @cds 5 Tod zavris 
Tlownrys te Kai Kipwos. 

VI. ‘The God Word’ 41. 32 [34. 7], 43- 8 [35. 15],.45- 22 [38.7]. ‘O 
@cds Adyos passim, esp. in the dogmatic fragments. 

VII. ‘The Holy Spirit who is from Thee, the Father’ 42. 3 [34.9]. 
Ecthesis ro UWvedpa 8% rd dywv éx ris Tov Meot tvyxdvwv ovcias.. . & 
obrep Kat’ oiciav éotw* tpeis yap dyoi ob 7d mvedpa éhdBopev Tod Kécpou 
GANA Mvedpa rd €x Geos [1 Cor. ii 12]... kai ovre vidy vopiloper ovre da 
Yiod ri trapéw <iAndos. 

VIII. ‘all rational natures visible and invisible ’ 42. 4 [34.9]. Jn Rom. 
Vili 19 voyral ... dopara pices; 22 Tas dopdrous... dre 59 Aoyexds ; 
in Eph. i to inuisibiles naturas .. . rationales uirtutes. 

IX. ‘the feeble race of mortal men’ 42. rr [34.14]: ‘in a mortal 
body and a changeable soul’ 45. 35 [38. 15] (where the negative before 
‘changeable’ both in text and translation is obviously a mistake or 
a misprint). According to Theodore man was created mortal and 
therefore weak and morally unstable (rperrds). See fragment on 
original sin and mortality, Swete ii p. 336: i” Ga/.ii 15, 16 and Swete’s 
notes. 

X. ‘Thou hast created us out of nothing and hast accounted us 
worthy of the great honour of freewill and of consciousness . . . and in 
every hour carest for our life’ 43. 2 [35.11]. J Mal. i 6 dre &« rod pi 
Gvros dpas eis 7d elvar wapayaywv: in Zach. i 7-11 Kriow 8¢ wdvra cvvropws 
eireiy ta in’ abrod ex tod pi dvros cis 7d elvat wapeAnAvOdra: xii 1 ds 
TonTHs piv drdvtwv éore Tov SvTwv, aitos dé kai dvOpwrov reroinxe Wuyis TE 
aité Kal rpobérews Aoyixys petadovs: in Gal. ii 15, 16 qui bonitate sola 
nos faciebat et factos tuebatur. 

XI. ‘He put on our humanity, (1) a mortal body and a rational, 
intelligent, and immortal soul, (2) of the holy Virgin by the power of the 
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Holy Ghost, (3) and through them He fulfilled and perfected all his 
great and marvellous dispensation prepared in thy foreknowledge 
before the foundation of the world, and Thou hast fulfilled it now in the 
last times through Thy Son. . . (4) and He is the fulfilment of all, and 
all in Him is fulfilled’ 43. 10 [35.17]. ‘Thou who in a wonderful and 
awful dispensation which thy Only-begotten, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
wrought through our humanity’ 40. 12 [32. 9]. 

(1) Lcthesis éx Woxijs te voepas Kai capxds cvverraros avOpwrivys: 
¢. Apollinarium iv 1 illa [anima] quidem immortalis est et rationalis, 
caro uero mortalis et irrationalis. (2) Lcthesis Uvevparos dyiov dvvdpe 
& tH THS tapSévov pytpa Sardacbévra: ¢. Apoll. iii 1 éx ris oboias THs 
rapbévov cvotav év TH pytpwa yaotpi Kai TH Tov dyiov Ivevparos da- 
mracbev Suvape . . . yeyéevvyrar 8é ex yuvaixds 6 TH TOD dyiov Ivedpatos 
dvvdper SuarrAacGeis. (3) Fragm. ap. Narsai Hom. xvii (see Connolly Zit. 
Hom. of Narsai p. 16) ‘in all generations Thou hast fulfilled and per- 
fected thy dispensation as for the salvation and redemption of man’: 
Ecthesis wepi rips oixovopias fv trip ris jperépas owrnpias év tH Kata 
tov deorornv Xprorov oixovopia 6 Searoris eeréAece Oeds: in 1 Tim. 
i 4 tod @cod ri oixovopiay xa’ Hv riv Hpérepay ba Xpurtod cipydcaro 
owrnpiav: in Eph. i 4 olim (inquit) et ante mundi totius fabricam hanc 
fecerat dispensationem secundum suam praescientiam. Jn ZA. iii 16 
irép trovrwy ardvtwv dy hiv mapecyxev .. . oUTws dvTwv peydAwv Kai Oav- 
parrav: 19 THs ovTws peydAns Kal Gavpacris Swpeas tod @eod: in Joel ii 
25-27 irtp dv 3% peydAwv Kai Oavpactay reroinxey eis tpas. (4) Fragm. 
ap. Narsai Hom. xvii (see Connolly, p. 17) ‘and in Me shall be perfected 
all the compacts and all the promises; and in Me shall be fulfilled 
the mysteries and types (shewn) to just men of old’. 

XII. ‘for... bishops and periodeutae and presbyters and deacons, 
that... they may be approved by thy will so as to be accounted 
worthy to receive from thee good and exalted degrees at the appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ 44. 33[37-15]. Jn z Zim. iii 13 bonum gradum 
non in praesenti saeculo dicit: nec dixisset gradum sibi ipsi bonum 
adguirunt—nam et diaconiae gradus bonus est—sed dixisset utique 
‘maiorem’; nunc autem adiciens donum, non quia non bonus gradus 
diaconiae, sed quoniam illum quidem gradum confitetur esse bonum et 
iuuans eos qui eum adsequi uoluerint. 

XIII. ‘The God Word (1) put on a complete man, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and (2) was perfected and justified in the power of God and in 
the Holy Ghost’ 45. 22 [38. 7]. 

(1) Ecthesis & Seardrns eds Adyos dvOpwrov cihnpev rédevov. (2) Cat. 
Lect, (Swete ii p. 326) Zesum enim (ait) de Nazareth, quem unxit Deus 
Spiritu et uirtute [Acts x 38], cuius unctionem meritus et immaculatus 
effectus est per omnia et ad diuinam naturam meruit coniunctionem. 
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Neque enim coniunctionem suscepisset illam nisi prius immaculatus 
factus fuisset, ut sic condeceat illius unitatem. ... Christum iustificatum 
et immaculatum factum uirtute sancti Spiritus (sicut beatus Paulus modo 
quidem dicit quod iustificatus est in Spiritu |\1 Tim. iii 16], modo uero 
qui per Spiritum aeternum immaculatum se obtulit Deo {Heb. ix 14]) mori 
quidem fecit secundum legem hominum, utpote autem impeccabilem 
uirtute sancti Spiritus factum resuscitauit a mortuis: ¢. Afo//. iii 7 Dicant 
igitur nobis [ sc. the Apollinarians] . . . si pro sensu [## 2 7%. ii 2 sensus 
= vods] Domino Christo, qui est secundum carnem, deitas facta esset, 
sicut dicunt, quid sancti Spiritus cooperatione ad haec Christus indige- 
bat? Nec enim Unigeniti deitas Spiritu indigebat ad iustificationem 
sed nunc unctum esse dicit ipsum Spiritu et habitasse in eo Spiritum 
. ..@t doctrinam inde ipsum accepisse et uirtutem, et inde impetrasse 
iustificationem et inde immaculatum factum esse, 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CLUNIAC AND A 
CISTERCIAN 


BEFORE the historic controversy between the Cluniacs and the 
Cistercians finally lost its immediately practical interest, as it began to 
do not very long after the great protagonists had passed, St Bernard in 
1153 and Peter the Venerable in 1158, it appears to have taken for 
a while a somewhat academic shape, as of a question gravely and dis- 
passionately debated in the schools. It lost, in a measure, the verve of 
aggressive partizanship and became rather restrained, detached, almost 
Platonically detached. How far the Dialogue between a Cluniac and 
a Cistercian monk, given by Marttne and Durand in their Zhesaurus,’ is 
typical or otherwise it may be, as it often is in such cases, difficult to 
say, but it certainly is of the character suggested. Lists are opened 
and the disputants meet one another, courteously enough, with dia- 
lectic thrust and parry, and here and there a sally of grave humour or 
a homely witticism, as of friends who will presently meet outside and 
go home to a quiet meal together. The editors transcribed it from 
a MS at Morimond to which the abbot of that house had given them 
access, and which they assigned to the late twelfth or the early 


1 Dialogus inter Cluniacensem Monachum et Cisterciensem de Diversis Utriusque 
Ordinis Observantiis (Marténe and Durand Thesaurus Nov. Anecd. v 1569 sqq-). 
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thirteenth century.’ In their Admonitio Praevia® they discuss the 
authorship of the Dialogue, the personality and the purpose of the 
writer, and the date of writing. The author himself tells us in the text 
that he had been professed a Cluniac ad succurrendum, that is to say, 
when in peril of death, but that he had afterwards recovered, ratified 
his profession, and remained a Cluniac for ten years.’ Subsequently, 
kindled by the desire for greater perfection, he had migrated to the 
Cistercians. The language of the Dialogue suggests that, in each case, 
the Caput Ordinis is contemplated, and not a daughter-house ; thereby 
the contrast is heightened and the references to Cluniac customs 
are the more pointed. He is anxious to vindicate himself, and by 
implication others who had taken a similar course, from the charge of 
levity or inconstancy ; in other words he would justify, as we shall see 
later, the Cistercian interpretation of Benedictine stability (s¢adz/itas) in 
the technical sense of this term. For the Cluniac opens the Dialogue 
by protesting that, ‘of the vices that dominate vicious men, none is 
more detestable than is instability’.* These words throw down the 
glove ; stability is the point at issue. As a matter of fact the Cluniac 
amour propre is mortally wounded by cases of migration from Cluny to 
Citeaux ; what has the Cistercian to allege which can justify such a 
state of things? The Dialogue is the answer to this question. The 
Cistercian writer, who is anonymous, maintains that it was a divine 
message which reached him by the mouth of a certain monk of Reichers- 
berg, urging him to turn his back upon the Cluniac customs, which he 
does not hesitate to stigmatize as for the most part superstitious, con- 
travening Decretals and Synodals and even the Rule itself. He further 
explains that he had discussed both with his own Cluniac abbot and 
with the Abbot of Admont the conditions under which he had been 
professed ; that the former had bluntly replied that he would rather 
have lacked his discipleship than accepted it secundum Regulam, while 
the latter, a man learned, holy, and honourable, had somewhat de- 


1 Writing at about the beginning of the eighteenth century they speak of it as 
‘codex antiquus ante annos quingentos exaratus’. I owe to M. Ph, Lauer, Con- 
servateur-adjoint aux Manuscrits at the Bibliothéque Nationale, the information that 
this MS is now in the Bibliothéque de Chaumont (Haute-Marne), where it is 
numbered 78 (121). It is ascribed by M. Jules Gauthier (Catalogue Général des 
Bibliothéques de France, tom. xxi) to the end of the twelfth century. 

2 Op. cit. 1569-1572. 

3 ‘In Cloniacensi Ordine, immo consuetudine, jam decem annos conversatus 
sum’ (Dialog. i 2). In Dialog. ii 17 he tells the story of how he was professed ad 
succurrendum, after the usual three promises of conversion, obedience, and stability. 

* Ibid. it. 

5 «Fx magna parte superstitiosas, et tam decretalibus quam synodalibus sanctio- 
nibus ipsique Regulae oppositas.’ Ibid. i 2. 
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tachedly confessed that, for his part, he did not turn his ear away from 
the hearing of the law, meaning, of course, the Rule, but that it was 
turned away for him !—a manner of putting the prevailing state of 
affairs which the Cistercian felt to be both very sage and very concise.’ 
Reichersberg was a house of Canons Regular of St Augustine in the 
diocese of Salzburg*; Admont (Ad Montes) is the great Abbatia Ad- 
montensis, founded by Gebhardt, Archbishop of Salzburg, in 1074, 
about ten miles ENE. of Selzthal in Styria. The references to German 
monasteries, coupled with the spejling of certain words, such as 
Cloniacensis and Roudpertus (Rupertus),’ according to German pro- 
nunciation, and with the remark that the Latins as well as the Germans 
use the word ¢unica for a garment, not of fur, but of woven wool,' all 
suggest that the writer is a German monk. One may not be entirely 
astray in connecting him with Runa, also in Styria, founded in 1130 of 
the filiation of Ebrach, the fourth daughter of Morimond, which might 
perhaps account for the finding of the MS of the Dialogue in this last- 
named house. Further, if the writer had been professed at Cluny 
itself, his migration to Runa would have been to a sufficiently distant 
monastery to satisfy the requirements of the Rule on this score.* 

As regards the date of the Dialogue, the fact that the words of the 
writer throughout breathe the spirit of early Cistercian fervour and of 
the uncompromising discipline of the founders of the Order leads us 
to conclude for the twelfth century. And we can, also on internal 
evidence, get yet nearer to the truth. The direct quotations from, and 
the references to, St Bernard’s writings are considerable in number ; 
reminiscences of them can frequently be detected. This is only what 
we should have expected. To some of these quotations, references, 
and reminiscences we shall recur. The point here to be noted is 
that, while in no instance is St Bernard honoured by the title Beatus or 
Sanctus, he is definitely spoken of as ‘of blessed memory’ ( fe/icis 

1 Dialog. ii 19. 

2 Marténe & Durand, of. cit. v 1457qq. Two extant treatises, both by Gerochus 
Praepositus Reicherspergensis, namely, Tract. adv. Simoniac. ad Bernardum 
Abbatem (loc. cit.) and Liber de Corrupto Eccles. Statu ad Eugen. III Papam (Baluze 
Miscell. v 63), point to the interest taken at Reichersberg in the Cistercian reform. 
*Reicherspergense (Reichersberg) sur I’Inn, en Baviére’ (De Maslatrie Trésor de 
Chronologie 1962). 

3 Dialog. i 34 and passim. 

4 Ibid. iii 25: ‘Secundum communem usum tam Latinorum quam Teutonicorum.’ 

5 Reg. S. P. Bened. \xi. For the manner in which the Jnstituta of Raynald, 
fifth Abbot of Citeaux, dealt with this question some quarter of a century earlier, 
see Instituta Generalis Capituli apud Cistercium, xi and xvi (Migne P. L. clxxxi 
1725 sqq., Guignard, Monuments Primitifs de la régle Cistercienne, and Nomasticon 
Cisterciense, 1664). The original MS is Dijon 82 (114); it was inventoried by 
Abbot Jean de Cirey at Citeaux in 1480; Guignard dated it at 1173-1191. 
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memoriae).' Thus the period of the Dialogue was that between his 
death in 1153 and his canonization in 1173, a period during which, as 
we have ventured to suggest, the nature of the controversy was 
changing, losing alike its acrimony and its practical fortee, but during 
which, as Marténe and Durand remark, there still remained mutual 
complaints of Cluniacs and Cistercians which the Epistle of Peter the 
Venerable (Ziber I xxviii) and the Afologia of St Bernard had not 
succeeded in allaying.? It is further to be observed that Rupert of 
Deutz (Dominus Roudpertus Tuiciensis Abbas) is quoted in the Dialogue 
as a contemporary writer (zostri temporis scriptor)® His authority is 
invoked by the Cistercian against the custom of taking gifts from the 
ungodly, a custom which, so far from profiting the giver, corrupts the 
recipient. The passage quoted is taken from the De Divinis Offcits* 
which Rupert wrote in 1111; he died in 1135. Clearly we cannot 
regard the expression zostri temporis as meaning more than that he was 
a writer of the period of the controversy between Cluny and Citeaux ; 
a period upon which, in part, the Cistercian looks back, for Rupert had 
been dead for some eighteen years at least. 

Taking the Dialogue as a whole the Cistercian would appear to be 
upon the defensive ; what attacks he does make are made rather on the 
principle that attack is upon occasion the best method of defence. He 
is polite, but quite plain-spoken. Most of the quotation from the Bible 
and from the Fathers is on his part. Of the two disputants one 
might conclude him to be the more learned; his manner at times 
approaches that of a catechist. The quotations and the references 
cover a wide range, within which lie, for example, Bede’s History of 
Abbot Fursey,® the Rule of St Macarius,* and the Rule of St Colum- 
banus.”? Occasionally he quotes at considerable length, as from St 
Bernard’s Epistle to the monks of Flay, in the diocese of Beauvais 
(Zp. lxviti ad Monachos Flaviacenses),* from the Institutions of Cassian,* 
and from the Cod/ations of the same writer.° From time to time he 
appeals to St Augustine, to St Benedict, to St Gregory and, above all, 
to St Bernard. His quotation from the distich found in the so- 
called Catonis Disticha de Moribus, i 30, is noteworthy and to the 
point." The editors hold him to be occasionally unfair to the Cluniacs, 

1 Dialog. i 8. 2 Ibid. Admon. Praevia 1571 sq. 8 Dialog. i 34. 

* Rupert. Tuit. De Div. Offic. viii 4: ‘Munus quod ab impio accipitur non solum 
non prodest offerenti, sed et eum qui accipit praevaricatorem constituit ; quia et ille 
pertinaciter peccat, et ipse peccata ejus comedit.’ 

5 Dialog. i 34. § Ibid. i 55. 7 Ibid. iii 20. 

8 Ibid. i 11. ® Ibid. ii 8. 10 Ibid. iii 28. 

1 Ibid. iit. The Cistercian quotes the second line of : 


Quae culpare soles, ea tu ne feceris ipse: 
Turpe est doctori, cum culpa redarguit ipsum. 
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censuring them too severely ; but they do not illustrate such unfairness, 
and certainly it is not obvious.' 

The Cluniac is, on the whole, interrogative. Sometimes there is 
a touch of self-conscious simplicity, perhaps of Socratic irony, about 
his remarks. On one occasion he makes the quaint suggestion that the 
word apa is derived from fapae (Gk. rama), an exclamation of 
admiring wonder, and therefore means admiradilis.2 The Cistercian 
has just quoted St Basil (Reg. S. Basil. Interrog. xiii) in support of his 
contention that obedience is primarily due, not to prelates, but to God. 
The Cluniac has often read this chapter, but never before, he declares, 
has he understood it so well. When St Basil forbids us to obey, 
contrary to a divine prohibition, even one who is in admiratione 
positus his meaning is—well, perhaps it sounds a childish explanation to 
offer—the Pope. The Cistercian does not fall into the trap. ‘If he 
did’, he replies, ‘he would not be wrong, for St Benedict’s precept is 
that nothing is to be preferred to Christ.’* ‘You mean, in fact’, says 
the Cluniac, ‘that in religion our Order is inferior to yours.’ 

Usually, the Cluniac is not what we should call contentious in argu- 
ment. Almost his harshest words are to be found in his opening attack 
upon what he considers to be Cistercian neglect of Benedictine stadi/itas. 
Only now and then is he mildly indignant, as when, after the Cistercian 
has at some length charged the Cluniac abbots with disloyalty to the 
Rule‘ in not honouring their guests by washing their feet and by 
sitting with them at table in the guest-house, quoting against them 
such authorities as the Col/ationes Patrum of Cassian*—the guest for 
whom the table is spread is really Christ—he cries: ‘Spare me so 
violent an attack upon our abbots; for I will not listen to your biting 
reproofs of them.’*® 

He manifests a sensitiveness as to any suspicion of the inerrancy of 
the Pope, upon which the Cistercian ruthlessly rallies him. ‘ Sometimes 
our good Homer is off his guard.’ The Cluniac is horrified. ‘I am 
surprised ’, he exclaims, ‘to hear you reprimanding the very successors 


1 Dialog. Admon. Praevia 1569sq. They suggest that, in quoting the Rule of 
St Macarius, he suppresses a passage unfavourable to himself; but a reference to 
the context scarcely bears this out. Marténe and Durand were Maurists, and 
Mabillon ( Traité des Etudes Monastiques) had his controversy with the Trappists, the 
strict Cistercians of his day. Cf. Dialog. i 55, note (a). 

2 Ibid. i 58 sq. 

3 Reg. S. P. Bened. \xxii. * Ibid, liii and lvi. 

5 ‘Irrationabile et nimis absurdum est, ut hospiti immo Christo mensam pares, et 
te alienum ab ejus refectione facias’ (Cassian. Collat. ii 26). This is precisely 
St Benedict’s point of view: ‘Christus in eis adoretur, qui et suscipitur’ (Reg. 
S. P. Bened. \iii). 

® Dialog. ii 21 and 22. 
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of the Apostles’, adding with a touch of sarcasm, ‘ but I suppose that 
that is your way of mitigating your reprimand of yourselves!’ The 
Cistercian repudiates the charge of disrespect. He, a mere mannikin 
(omuncio), is not so- presumptuous, so insane as to suggest that Popes 
have ever erred from the faith (a fide exorbitasse); but, being men, they 
may be deceived by men (guia homines sunt ab hominibus falli possunt). 
As the Abbot of Clairvaux points out, in his Zibe//us De Considera- 
tione,’ surrounded by familiars who are, let us say, corrupted by gifts, 
they issue commands too rashly and they bestow favours too thought- 
lessly. And what does the same abbot say in his De Moribus et Officiis 
Episcoporum, addressed to Henry, Archbishop of Sens? ‘ The Romans 
dearly love gifts ; they follow after rewards. I speak the naked truth. 
I am not revealing what is shameful, but confuting what is shameless. 
..- When all the world knows the story are we alone to be silent ?’? 
Again, in the case of Robert de Chatillon, stolen from Clairvaux by 
Bernard de Brancion, Grand Prior of Cluny,*® Bernard's cry is: ‘I ap- 
peal, Lord Jesu, to thy tribunal; I reserve myself for thy judgement ; 
with thee a good conscience counts for more than a full purse.’* To 
all which the Cluniac evasively replies: ‘These are hard and bitter 
things to say against the Apostolic See, and difficult of belief’— 
evasively, because they are not really said against the Pope at all, but 
against his enemies.* It will be evident that, on the point of the inerrancy 
of the Pope, the Cluniac is a maximizer; his Homer never dozes. 
How far, as a matter of historical fact, this was a mere pose, it may be 
difficult to say; probably the Cistercian writer would represent it as 
such. In any case it was characteristic of the Cluniacs in the days of 
Peter the Venerable to make much of their unique relation to the Pope 
as their only diocesan,’ a privilege which would inevitably tend to 
their denying, as against the Cistercians, that the Pope was ever 
wrong. 

The Dialogue is divided into three Particulae, representing three 
conferences held on different, probably successive, days. The dis- 
putants part and meet again with becoming courtesy. Thus, at the 
end of the first Particula, the Cistercian says: ‘I will not answer your 
last question to-day ; let to-day’s replies suffice you. To-morrow, how- 


1 The description of the Libri Quinque as one Libellus is perhaps a rhetorical 
meiosis; ‘a little book he once wrote’. The Cistercian would have in mind such 
passages as occur in S. Bern. De Consideratione, IV ii 2sqq., e.g ‘Fideles se 
spondent, ut opportunius fidentibus noceant’. 

2 S. Bern. De Mor. et Offic. Episc. vii 29. 

3 Ep. i ad Robertum. * Ibid. 7. 

5 Dialog. ii 46 sqq. 
® Petr. Ven. Epist. 1 xxviii (Migne P. L. clxxxix 138). 
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ever, after thinking the matter over, I will perhaps give you a somewhat 
considered opinion upon the point’, the point in question being 
whether, supposing that the Pope were to bid the Cistercian to return 
to Cluny, he would obey or not." The Cluniac opens Particuda ii by 
saying : ‘ Here I am, ready to receive your promised answer’, which is 
to the effect that the question put by the Cluniac is a crafty one, in- 
tended, as was that of the Pharisees to our Lord concerning the tribute- 
money, to entangle the Cistercian in his talk. He declines to fall into 
the snare. An affirmative answer would convict him, on his own 
showing, of infidelity to the Rule,? which prescribes ‘Christ first’, for 
he would be putting obedience to Christ’s Vicar before obedience to 
Christ ; a negative answer would convict him of disrespect to the Holy 
See. This, he shrewdly anticipates, is how the Cluniac would en- 
snare him. 

Particula iii has the appearance of opening with a chance meeting, 
which furnishes an occasion for the Cluniac to remark sententiously 
that the opportunity of exercising their minds, of increasing their know- 
ledge and of improving their manners must not be lost ; so will they 
avoid gossip and those idle words which the Rule condemns and excludes 
(verba otiosa quae Regula nostra aeterna damnat clausura).® 

It may be well to notice how one or two of the principal points at 
issue in the controversy between Cluniacs and Cistercians are treated in 
this Dialogue, which takes its place naturally in the story of Benedictine 
reform. To begin with, we have already remarked that the Cluniac 
reveals a certain resentful obsession as to what he considers to be the 
Cistercian violation of one of the three Benedictine promises, and that 
not the least important, namely, the promise of stability (stad:/itas).* 
It is on this score that he opens his attack, and it is on this score that 
he the more frequently renews it. Almost at the end of the Dialogue 
he casts it in the teeth of his opponent that it is a common proverb 
that the Grey Monks are always on the move (griseos monachos semper 
esse in motu). ‘The Cistercian can give a good explanation of this, and 
instances the Annual General Chapters, the Annual Visitations of 
daughter-houses, and the necessity of buying food. There is little doubt 
but that the Cluniac has constantly in mind the First Chapter of the 
Rule which condemns wandering monks (gyrovagi), who are always 
paying visits, first to one monastery and then to another, and are never 
stable (munguam stabiles), a habit which he quite rightly regards as 

1 Dialog. i 61. 

2 Reg. S. P. Bened. \xxii. The Cistercian foretells that the Cluniac would in this 
case counter him with a Turpe est doctori cum culpa redarguit ipsum. 

3 ‘Verba otiosa . . . aeterna clausura in omnibus locis damnamus’ (sid. vi). 

4 Cf. p. 165, supra. 5 Dialog. iii 51. 
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inconsistent with the spirit of stability. He does not hesitate to invoke 
the greatest of the Cistercians, Bernard of Clairvaux, to his support. 
This he does early in the Dialogue, as it were by way of entrenching 
himself strongly. He magnifies the eminence of his authority. ‘That 
abbot, to whom you referred, who in holiness, in learning, and in elo- 
quent wisdom by the exceptional gift of God surpassed bishops and 
abbots, was the great glory and the most solid pillar of strength of 
your Order; he it was upon whose support, in virtue of such rich 
endowments, the Apostolic See was wont to lean. He to no extent 
derogated from our Order, but rather raised his voice in its praise, 
even writing a special treatise in commendation of it,’ and thus leaving 
to all you Cistercians an example, that you should do the same. Now 
he dissuaded all those who wished to pass from our Order to yours, on 
the ground that it was an idle and unnecessary change of life and habit. 
Every one who, wishing to be his subject, came from our Order to his 
monastery without letters of commendation he laid hold of and sent 
back again.’ The Cistercian will not allow this. He appeals to Bernard’s 
letters in order to prove that he dealt with each case on its own merits.’ 
‘Some, namely those who perseveringly knocked for admission, he 
received : others, namely those in whom, perchance, he detected by 
the foresight of his great genius signs of future instability, he sent back 
to their own abbots.’ At the end of his long quotation from the Epistle 
to the Monks of Flay he sums up: ‘ There you have it on his own 
word that he did not refuse and send back again every one who came ° 
to him from your Order desiring to be his subject.’* At a little later 
stage the Cistercian reopens the question. His mind seems ill at ease. 
The Cluniac has just elicited from him the story of the foundation of 
Citeaux, which he has briefly told, with the pointed reminder that 
Molesme was a Cluniac house.‘ He thinks, doubtless, of brethren of 
his own day fired with the same enthusiasm, and yet stifled by their 
atmosphere. Them he would set free. They are so far weak that, were 
it not for the fear of incurring the charge of breaking their vow of 
stability, they would gladly migrate to better conditions, more profitable 
to their salvation. Here, at least, it must be allowed, the Dialogue loses 
its more academic tone. The Cistercian is for the moment full of verve. 


1 Note the claim, well founded up to a certain point, that the Apologia was 
written in praise of Cluny. 

2S. Bern. Epp. xv ad Alvisum Ab. Aquiscincti 3; \xviii ad Monachos Flavia- 
censes 1 $qq. 

3 Dialog. i 10sqq. 

4 Ibid.i 52. The details are in the main derived from the two Exordia; they 
are fairly descriptive of the familiar Cistercian life ; the aculeus in fine is the account 
given of the use of Tithe. The Cluniac is terrified. ‘Why, in our Order we have 
nothing else that we can call our own!’ 
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He presses the point. He supports himself by reference to a strong 
statement of St Augustine, quoted by Anselm of Laon’ in his Sen- 
tentiae ; he relies upon the Rule of the holy fathers Serapion, Paphnu- 
tius, and the two Macharii. The Cluniac will not accept this latter 
authority (Quid ad nos de illa regula ?) ‘ Well’, replies the Cistercian, 
‘it means much to us: for St Benedict told us that, upon any point as 
to which he was silent in the Rule, we were to enquire in other books, 
and especially in the Institutes of these holy fathers’, having in mind, 
of course, the seventy-third, the last, Chapter, ‘than which’, he adds, 
‘none can be more rightly and more profitably observed by monasteries, 
seeing that it tends to promote between them firmly founded peace’.* 
The reference to peace would, naturally enough, be explained by the 
contentions which, since that day in the year 1119 when Robert de 
Chatillon left Citeaux for Cluny,* had arisen out of cases of fugitive 
monks, cases which the J#stituta of Raynald plainly indicate to have 
been far from infrequent.‘ It is at this stage that the Cistercian urges, 
as we have already observed,’ that both St Basil and St Benedict teach 
the principle that it is to God, and not to prelates, that obedience is 
primarily due, with the result that the Cluniac insinuates that the 
Cistercian view really amounts to the claim on the part of Bernard of 
superiority in religion for his Order over that of Cluny. ‘ Yes’, replies 
the Cistercian, ‘that is precisely what the Abbot of Clairvaux, whom 
you adduce as an admirer of your Order, means. Allowing that he 
* praises it, he certainly maintains that it is permissible (cere) to pass 

from it to ours, but not to return to it again, which were to apostatize.’ ® 
There is no doubt that the Cistercian has in mind here a passage 
in the De Praecepto et Dispensatione, xvi 46 sqq., in which St Bernard 
writes: ‘Perchance some Cluniac wishes to bind himself to Cistercian 
poverty, preferring the purity (i.e. the strict letter) of the Rule to the 
Cluniac customs. If he asks my advice, I do not counsel him to do 
so, unless with the consent of his abbot. Why? In the first place, 
because of the scandal given to those whom he leaves. Next, because 
it is unsafe to leave what is certain for what is doubtful ; perhaps while 
he can observe the one, he will fail to observe the other. In the third 
place, because I am suspicious of levity, whereby often what we readily 


1 Born in or near Laon, he studied under St Anselm at Bec. From 1076 until 
1117, the year of his death, he taught at, amongst other places, Paris, where he 
had William of Champeaux as his pupil. A writer of Enarrationes upon most of 
the Sacred Scriptures, several of which may be found in Migne P-. L. clxii, he was 
surnamed Scholasticus. 

2 Dialog. i 53 sq. 

3 Studies in St Bernard of Clairvaux iv 135 sqq. 4 Instituta xi, xvi. 

5 P. 167 sq. supra. ® Dialog. i 60, 
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desire before we have tried it, we will have none of when we have tried 
it” However (zdid. 49), he would allow that, if a monk’s conscience 
urges him to leave the monastery of his profession for another in order 
to observe the Rule,’ then, although St Bernard does not praise him 
for so doing, he does not advise him to return to his own monastery, 
provided that his new home is remotum ignotumque ; and he founds the 
opinion thus expressed upon the Rule of St Benedict (Ixi). It must 
be allowed that the Cistercian represents St Bernard’s view as decidedly 
laxer than the passage in question warrants him in doing. The Abbot 
of Clairvaux was keenly alive to the dangers of what in the context he 
describes as rupta stabilitas ; the Benedictine editor in a footnote to 
this phrase gives a list of some twelve of his Epistles which deal with 
contentions which arose out of it, in addition to the classical instance 
of Epistle i (addressed to Robert de Chatillon). 

We have already noticed that the Cluniac represents a certain 
exaggerated estimate of the inerrancy of the Pope, which was less on 
any reasoned dogmatic grounds, than as a matter of policy, characteristic 
of Cluny. The Dialogue reveals that, equally characteristically, the 
Cistercians, as may be learnt, not only from St Bernard’s treatise De 
Consideratione and from many of his Epistles, but from the long story 
of his intimate relations with the Holy See, were moderates ; they had 
found that, at any rate from their point of view as plaintiffs at the Papal 
bar, the Pope, being a man, could be deceived by men, although he 
could not err from the orbit of the Christian faith. It suited the 
Cluniacs, as a controversial move, to charge them with denial of his 
official inerrancy in matters of faith and of morals.* 

The same problem concerning the interpretation of the Rule, chiefly 
as the latter bears upon various Cluniac indulgences and relaxations, 
which we know to have been in debate between Peter the Venerable 
and St Bernard, may be recognized in the Dialogue. The Cluniac 
would appeal to the Abbot of Clairvaux‘ in support of the freedom 
with which his Order is wont to treat mere bodily observances. ‘ Your 
Order ’, he remarks, ‘ holds fast what the holy father Benedict instituted, 
namely certain bodily observances (corforales illas observantias) ; our 
Order does not hold fast what he instituted, but rather what are in 
accordance with what he instituted, that is to say, good customs which 
accord with the Rule because they accord with the principle upon which 


1 ‘Qui inquietus est, et ita credere non potest, sed magis credens et cedens 
stimulanti conscientae, exit, et quaerit ubi solvat quod suo in loco suo utique 
judicio voverat quidem, sed non solverat.’ 

2 ¢Sicut non laudo quod egreditur, ita ut regrediatur non consulo.’ 

3 P. 168 supra. 

* S. Bern. De Praecepto et Disp. ii 5. 
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St Benedict legislated (donos usus gui secundum ipsum, et secundum rei 
veritatem, non discordant a Regula ...). Thus Bernard himself says: 
Whatsoever has been devised on grounds of charity may also, when on 
grounds of charity such a course seems to be profitable, be either entirely 
set aside or temporarily suspended or changed in favour of something else 
perhaps more suitable.’ To which the Cistercian replies: ‘ He said that 
rhetorically, by way of ingratiating concession (fer insinuationem), or 
perhaps it is the Abbot of Clairvaux who in this instance is the excellent 
Homer taken off his guard.’ The Cluniac evidently thinks to find, as 
it were, his charter in this passage from the De Praecepto et Dispensa- 
tione, for he again quotes it almost at the end of the Dialogue,’ urging 
that when Bernard wrote it he intended to support and to strengthen 
the authority of Cluny, whereas the Cistercian is using it as a means of 
destroying it. Upon which the Cistercian asks whether, understanding 
charity to be the end to be considered, as is agreed, an indiscreet and 
extravagant authority (magisterium) ever promotes charity. The Cluniac 
cannot but say, ‘ Never ; it is opposed to charity for it breaks its bond’. 
The Cistercian at once takes his advantage, pointing out that St Gregory 
describes discretion as the primary characteristic of the Rule of 
St Benedict.* The Cluniac feels himself ensnared: ‘Now I see the 
drift of your argument ; you would prove that, in the opinion of the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, these observances of the Rule are immoveably fixed, 
and cannot be changed at all without sin. But, perchance, the founders 
of our Order were simple folk who could not reason much ; they had 
nothing but their holy rusticity ; it was this which accounted for the 
changes that they made.’* It is a clumsy attempt to get free; for 
the notion of, say, St Odo as a mere rusticus is too delightful. At the 
very end of the Dialogue the late morning hours of the Cluniacs fall 
under reproof. They profess to imitate Mary of Bethany by their 
leisurely abstinence from manual labour ; it is a pity that they do not 
imitate her by early watching. There is here a reminiscence of the 
passage in Epistle i ad Robertum 13, in which St Bernard reproaches 
Robert with taking his morning sleep at the very hour at which Christ 
arose from the dead.’ And with this the Cistercian decides to close the 
conference. It is a Parthian shaft, as we shall allow. Plainly, through- 
out the Dialogue the arbitral authority of St Bernard has stood supreme ; 
but it has been characteristic of the Cluniac to appeal to abstract 


1 Dialog. iii 6 sq. 2 Ibid. iii 55 sqq- 

5 ‘Scripsit monachorum regulam, discretione praecipuam’ (S. Greg. Vita 
S. Bened. xxxvi). 

* *Sanctam rusticitatem habentes mutaverunt eas pia simplicitate et simplici 
pietate ’ ( Dialog. iii 57). 

5 Ibid. iii 59. 
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statements, whereas the Cistercian has founded himself rather upon 
concrete instances. In addition to the taunt with which the Dialogue 
ends, we may notice the quotation again from S. Bernard Zpis¢. i 11," 
with its keen personal edge : ‘ If salvation (i.e. the state of sa/us) con- 
sists in fine clothing and rich banquets, rather than in plain food and 
modest attire, why do I delay here (at Clairvaux) and not follow you (to 
Cluny)?’ To the Cistercian St Bernard is a revered intimate ; to the 
Cluniac he is but a distinguished stranger. 
WartKIN WILLIAMS. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO SAINT MARK 


THE last twelve verses of the received text of the Gospel according to 
St Mark are missing in WB, the old Syriac, codex a. Codex & gives an 
alternative ending, which is also included in four later Greek uncial 
MSS. It is universally agreed, on grounds of attestation, style, and 
content, that neither the last twelve verses of the received text, nor the 
alternative ending, have any claim to be part of the original Gospel 
according to Mark. Mark’s book ends for us at v. 8: ‘and [the 
women | came out and fled from the tomb ; for trembling and amaze- 
ment held them; and they said nothing to any man, for they were 
afraid.’ This is a very abrupt conclusion to the Gospel, and many 
scholars are inclined to conjecture that a further paragraph recounting 
at the least the appearance of the risen Jesus to the disciples in 
Galilee, which the angel predicts in v. 7, has disappeared. The primary 
purpose of this note is to argue that the present text renders it very im- 
probable that the genuine Gospel was ever longer than it now is. The 
argument is not entirely novel, and the conclusion is in the main that 
of Wellhausen and E. Meyer. But the argument has not, to my know- 
ledge, been stated quite in the form which it has taken in my own 
mind. 

Before submitting my main point, I will briefly notice the hypotheses 
which have been framed to account for the supposed incompleteness of 
the Gospel. 

It has been suggested that the author died before completing his 
work. That, of course, is possible. But that the writer of a compara- 
tively short book like this should have been cut off before writing the 
last few lines would be a strange coincidence. The chances against it 
are overwhelming. 


1 bid. iii 33. 
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Another theory is that a longer text was mutilated of set purpose. 
But it is hard to imagine what the purpose could have been. There is 
every probability that Matthew and Luke knew no more of Mark than 
we do. The mutilation was therefore early in date, and this decreases 
the probability that it would be due, as has been suggested, to difficulties 
in harmonizing the narrative with other received traditions, Moreover, 
the other Gospels themselves testify how little the early readers of the 
Gospels were inclined to stumble at discrepancies. Professor Kirsopp 
Lake suggested that the motive for the mutilation was doctrinal: ‘It 
certainly is a hypothesis which explains the facts if we suppose that the 
end of Mark contained an account of an appearance in Galilee of the 
Risen Lord in a form which was not that of flesh and blood.’! Buta 
Marcan narrative with such a speculative interest behind it would be 
quite out of keeping with the general character of the Gospel. A 
Marcan vision of an appearance of Jesus might, like the Matthaean, have 
failed to emphasize the physical properties of the risen body, but that 
it should have been concerned to establish negatively that the appear- 
ance was not bodily, seems wholly improbable. 

A more attractive suggestion is that the mutilation was accidental. 
But such mutilation of a Gospel is not easy to account for. Once the 
book was in circulation, the conclusion would be known and a defective 
copy could be completed without difficulty. And there would be an 
overwhelming interest in a restoration of the complete text at this crucial 
point. It would seem better, therefore, to push back the supposed 
mutilation to the very beginning of the book’s history. But the earlier 
we suppose the mutilation to have taken place, the greater the likelihood 
that the author was himself within reach to supply what was wanting. 

These general considerations, though not entirely conclusive, appear 
to be weighty enough to discourage resort to the conjecture that the 
text is incomplete, unless we are compelled to do so by the document 
itself. 

I intend to suggest at the conclusion of this note that when the 
second Gospel is set against the background of the traditions which may 
be supposed to lie behind it, the abruptness of the conclusion is less 
remarkable than it appears at first sight. I will now state the case for 
thinking that the Gospel was never longer than it now is. 

It is an observation familiar to critics that the Marcan narrative shews 
a strange incoherence. At v. 7 the angel charges the women with a 
plain message to the disciples : ‘ but go, tell his disciples and Peter, He 
goes before you into Galilee ; there ye shall see him, as he said to you.’ 
In the next verse we read that the women left the tomb, and said 
nothing to any man, for they were afraid. When once it has been 

1 Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1907) p. 73- 
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pointed out, this juxtaposition of the angel’s message and the women’s 
silence is a very startling phenomenon, but it is possible to read the 
Marcan story again and again without remarking it. The reason is that 
in v. 7 our whole attention is concentrated upon the message and the 
promise which the angel brings: Jesus is risen; the disciples are to see 
him in Galilee. Inv. 8 our whole attention is occupied by the awe- 
struck women. ‘ They said nothing to anybody’; but this was not 
because they were unmindful of the angel’s words : ‘fear and trembling 
held them, and they said nothing to anybody, for they were afraid.’ We 
have forgotten by now that the angel’s news had in part been couched 
in the form of a message to a definite group of persons. There is 
incoherence in the Marcan narrative—significant incoherence—but it is 
latent. So long as we stop at v. 8 it does not really matter. But, on 
the theory of the lost conclusion, how are we to proceed? The latent 
incoherence will at once become intolerable. For we must suppose one 
of two things: either the lost conclusion was continuous with the story 
of the women, or else it made a fresh start with the disciples and their 
vision of the Lord in Galilee. It is hard to combine either supposition 
with verses 7 and 8 of chapter xvi. For v. 8 has effectively dismissed 
the women from further immediate participation in events, while v. 7 
urgently demands their intervention. 

In the new commentary on the Bible, edited by Dr Gore, Professor 
C. H. Turner attempts a conjectural reconstruction of the supposed lost 
conclusion. Mark, he thinks, may have gone on to relate that Jesus 
appeared to the women and quieted their fears ; that the women then 
carried the angel’s message to the disciples ; that Jesus appeared to 
Peter—possibly to the eleven as well—in Jerusalem ; and that, lastly, the 
eleven in company with others—the ‘five hundred brethren’ of 1 Cor. 
xv—beheld the Lord in Galilee. Professor Turner’s conjecture is 
perhaps as good as any, if we begin by thinking it probable that the 
supposed end of Mark contained the main threads of all the other 
traditions. But if we do not rate this probability high, his conjecture 
is not likely to commend itself. Particularly difficult is the suggested 
identification of the appearance to the disciples in Galilee implied in 
Mark xvi 7, with the appearance to ‘above 500 brethren’. But there is 
another objection, which more nearly concerns the argument of this 
note. Professor Turner’s conjecture requires us to give a more definite 
meaning to the words ovdevi ovdev elray than the words naturally suggest. 
We have to contrast the behaviour of the women before the conjectural 
appearanee of Jesus with their behaviour after: they did not deliver 
the message at once because they were frightened, but when they had 
been reassured, they did as they had been bidden. But the words 
ovderi ovdév <ixav Ought to mean, ‘they kept their experience to them- 
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selves’, ‘they said nothing to anybody about what they had seen and 
heard’; not ‘they did not deliver the message’. In other words, 
Professor Turner’s reconstruction is made to hinge upon a seeming 
discrepancy which is discerned by the critical reader in the Marcan 
narrative, but which is not presented as a discrepancy by the narrator. 

If the narrative of the women at the tomb is to be linked up with 
narratives of the appearances, it is essential that the women should 
deliver the message. Both Matthew and Luke have made the connexion, 
and they have both done it, as they could hardly avoid doing it, by 
suppressing the tell-tale words, ‘they said nothing to anybody’, and 
substituting the direct statement that the women carried the message or 
the news to the Apostles—as Mark xvi 7 leads us to expect that they 
would.' If Mark made the connexion in narrative, it can only have 
been by some roundabout way like that conjectured by Professor Turner. 
And this for the reason I have already given seems unlikely. 

The other alternative is to suppose that Mark broke off from the 
proceedings of the women, and made a fresh start with the journey of 
the disciples to Galilee and their vision of the Lord. One form of this 
solution was favoured by Professor Kirsopp Lake in his book on the 
Resurrection, from which I have already quoted. He there wrote 
(p- 75): ‘ All the hints which can be gathered from Mark point to the 
probability that the lost conclusion implied a return to Galilee by the 
panic-stricken disciples, followed by an appearance of the Risen Lord 
to St Peter and to the others. This view has the advantage that it not 
merely agrees with, but explains, the silence of the women, which is 
perfectly intelligible, if the disciples, to whom they would naturally have 
narrated their experience, were not within reach.’ Whatever may be said 
for or against this as a conjectural reconstruction of the original circum- 
stances, as a conjectural reconstruction of the supposed lost end of 
Mark—the only question with which we are here concerned—it is open 
to one decisive objection. The angel, on this theory, gives a message 
to the women which it was impossible for them to deliver. This ought 
not to be, and we may securely assume that it was not so. This par- 
ticular objection would not arise if we supposed that the disciples were 
represented as being still in Jerusalem on Easter Day. But after v. 7 
is it likely that Mark narrated the journey of the disciples to Galilee and 
the appearance of the Lord without allusion to the words of the angel 
at the tomb? Yet how could he have done this without making the 
women the bearers of the angel’s message ? 


1 So also & which for Mk. xvi 8 reads illae autem cum exirent a monumento fugerunt, 
tenebat enim illas temor et pavor propter timorem, and then proceeds to the ‘shorter 
ending’: Ommnia autem quaecumque praecepta erant et (lege eis) qui cum puero (lege 
Petro) erant breviter exposuerunt. 
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It is worth while at this point to call attention to the exact nature of 
the argument which is here put forward. It is not denied that a con- 
siderable number of conceiveable conclusions to the Gospel might be 
devised. But it is argued that any conceiveable conclusion is faced with 
the alternatives either of leaving the angel’s message hanging in the air, 
or else of introducing at some point a cumbersome explanation as to why 
the message was not delivered. The latter alternative would involve the 
introduction of a motif which is not suggested by Mark, which has left 
no trace in our existing -traditions, and which seems unlikely in itself. 
The former alternative is obviously unsatisfactory. 

Internal evidence, therefore, as well as external probability, seems to 
point to the conclusion that the Marcan narrative never went beyond 
the words épofoivro ydp. 

But, it is urged, it is inconceiveable that the evangelist should have 
ended his Gospel with this abrupt sentence.’ Not necessarily. Our 
judgement will depend upon the opinion which we entertain as to the 
manner of the making of Mark’s Gospel. If we think of the evangelist 
as sitting to write more or less de novo, collecting information on his 
own account, and putting into literary form for the first time the 
personal reminiscences of Peter and others, then no doubt we shall say 
the ending is impossible, and it will be natural to conjecture that some- 
thing has been lost. But thé case is altered if we suppose that Mark’s 
work was in the main that of a compiler and editor of traditional 
material. On this view the originality of Mark’s Gospel lies rather in its 
structure than in its content. We may conjecture that the earliest 
readers of the Gospel would find little that was not already current. But 
they would find the familiar stories of the ministry and the familiar 
traditions of the crucifixion and of its sequel arranged for the first time 
in a definitive manner as a consecutive narrative. Taking this view of 
the Marcan Gospel as a working hypothesis, we shall reckon with the 
probability that different sections of the Gospel have had their own 
history prior to their incorporation in Mark. In the main the particular 
narrative is the unit. It will be reasonable to allow for a certain amount 
of editing and co-ordination on the part of Mark, but on the whole it is 
likely that the traditional form of a given section has been faithfully 
preserved. Let us now reconsider the conclusion of St Mark’s Gospel. 
Literally it is true that Mark ends his work with the abrupt sentence : 
époBoivro yap. But that is the wrong way to state the case. Mark 
ends his Gospel with the story of the burial of Jesus and the empty 
tomb. And it is in every way a properending. We may fairly suppose 

1 The sentence itself, as has often been pointed out, is fully in keeping with 


Marcan style. Cf. ix 6 ob yap gda ri dwoxpOp, ExpoBa yap éyévovro, and for the 
absolute use of poBeic@a, x 32 ol 5 dxodovBovvres époBodvro, 
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that the narrative of the women at the tomb was already widely known 
—though possibly it had but recently come into circulation—and it is 
likely that it had already assumed more or less definitely the literary 
form which Mark has preserved. Our difficulty is now on the way to 
disappear, for as the paragraph is a good end to the Gospel, so is Mark 
xvi 8 a good end to the paragraph. ‘The women fled from the tomb, 
and said nothing to any one, for they were afraid.’ It was not super- 
fluous to add this, for it explained what needed explanation. All the 
Church knew that Jesus after his resurrection had appeared to Kephas, 
then to the twelve. That was the foundation on which faith in the 
resurrection had been built. The story of the women at the empty 
tomb was a welcome corroboration of the faith, but there was a felt need 
to explain how it came about that this new tradition had not won its 
way from the first. The last words of the story explain how this came 
to be. ‘The women fled from the tomb, for trembling and amazement 
held them, and they said nothing to anybody, for they were afraid.’ 

St Mark has preferred not to incorporate a narrative account of the 
appearance to Peter and to the twelve. Instead he has expanded 
the words of the angel at the tomb by introducing a message to the 
disciples that they are to go to Galilee, where Jesus will appear to 
them as he had promised that he would. Following Wellhausen and 
E. Meyer, we may conjecture that v. 7 is an interpolation—not, how- 
ever, an interpolation into Mark or, as Wellhausen preferred to think, 
into an Urmarcus, but, with E. Meyer, interpolation by Mark into his 
source. This naive addition proved to be a momentous modification of 
the tradition. As Wellhausen observes, it represents the beginning of 
the literary connexion of the story of the empty tomb with the stories 
of the appearances. When the connexion was fully carried out by the 
later evangelists, a new link was necessary: the report of the women to 
the disciples. The absence of that link in Mark is an indication that 
in his Gospel no narrative followed. Mark had not seen the confusion 
which his interpolation has caused—a confusion which must have 
become at once apparent had he prolonged his tale. 


J. M. Creep. 


THE PRAETORIUM OF PILATE 


Ir appears safe to suppose with Schiirer (History of the Jewish People, 
Engl. transl., div. 1, vol. 2, p. 55) that ‘in Jerusalem there was 
stationed only one cohort’. This is the raypa spoken of by Josephus 
in his Jewish War bk. 5 ch. 5 § 8, as always stationed in the 
Antonia. He cannot mean a legion, and Schiirer (7did., p. 52) also 
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quotes Josephus Antiquities bk. 20 ch. 6 §1 in support of the mean- 
ing ‘cohort’. Now the Gospels tell us that for the crowning with 
thorns Pilate’s soldiers gathered together the whole cohort (o7metpay: 
Matt. xxvii 27, Mark xv 16), a step hardly possible except where it 
was stationed ; and the natural conclusion is that the crowning took 
place in the Antonia, and the rest of the proceedings before Pilate 
likewise. Schiirer (zdid. p. 49) appears to suppose that Pilate would 
bring up another cohort with him into Jerusalem, presumably from 
Caesarea ; but this would be a troublesome and provocative measure, 
and I do not think that there is any evidence for it. 

We find a certain parallel even in the New Testament to the presence 
of Pilate and the cohort in the Antonia. The great national feasts 
brought a multitude of Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem, and wete times of 
religious excitement, so that they would occasion anxiety to the Roman 
authorities. At the time of Pentecost we find the officer who was 
doubtless responsible for maintaining order in Jerusalem, the tribune 
of Acts xxi—xxiii, ready for instant action in the Antonia (Acts xxi 31- 
32); and we may suppose that Pilate would be no less ready at the 
Passover. That the ‘ praetorium’ is mentioned in the Passion-narratives 
does not appear to offer any clue, as the word would mean the governor’s 
official residence, wherever it might happen to be at the time. 

Pilate, then, was probably at the Antonia for the Passover; and the 
question arises, was not that his regular residence at Jerusalem? The 
more generally accepted view seems to be that his regular residence 
was Herod’s former palace, by the present Jaffa gate, where the wall 
made its first turn to the east, after running north. But the probabilities 
are against this view, for the palace could hardly be garrisoned effectively 
if the cohort were in the Antonia, as we know that it was. Herod’s 
palace ‘ was not only a princely dwelling, but at the same time a strong 
castle, in which at times (during the rebellion in 4 B.c., and again in 
A.D. 66) large detachments of troops could maintain their position 
against the assaults of the whole mass of the people’ (Schiirer, #d#d., 
pp. 48-49, quoting Josephus Antiguities bk. 17 ch. 10 §§ 2-3: Jewish 
War bk. 2 ch. 3 §§ 1-4; ch. 17 § 7-8; bk. 5 ch. 4 §§ 3-4). 

There appear to be only two pieces of evidence which are regarded 
as lending serious support to the view that the regular residence of the 
Roman procurator was in Herod's palace ; and it does not seem difficult 
to explain them on the contrary hypothesis. 

The first is the incident of the golden (or gold-plated) shields which 
Pilate set up at Herod’s palace. This incident is related both by Philo 
(Legatio ad Gaium ch. 38) and Josephus (Antiquities bk. 18 ch. 3 
§ 1). The two disagree in important particulars, but it seems very 


. unlikely that they are referring to different events. Josephus is evidently 
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inclined to heighten Pilate’s brutality and the Jews’ moderation, while 
Philo lays stress on the severe rebuke administered to Pilate by the 
Emperor Tiberius for outraging the Jews’ religious feelings. Philo asserts 
that Pilate put up the shields in Herod’s palace, nominally in honour of 
Tiberius, but at least as much in reality to annoy the Jews ; and that he 
obstinately refused to take them down again, in spite of the representa- 
tions of the leading Jews and of Herodian princes. It is difficult, 
however, to believe his further statement that the shields contained 
only a brief inscription, without any forbidden representations or the 
like ; it is unlikely that any serious trouble would have arisen if that 
were true. Josephus says that Pilate brought his troops into Jerusalem 
with Caesar’s effigy upon their ensigns ; and we may suppose that these 
ensigns wére left at Herod’s palace in a place where they could easily 
be seen. According to Josephus Pilate only had them carried back to 
Caesarea when he saw that the Jews were ready to let themselves be 
massacred rather than give way; Philo on the contrary writes that 
Tiberius himself ordered Pilate to remove them at once, and put them 
up in the temple of Augustus at Caesarea. Caesarea was a pre- 
dominantly Greek city, so that the shields would do no harm there; it 
had been rebuilt upon a magnificent scale by Herod the Great, with 
a temple formally dedicated to Rome and Augustus (Josephus Antigui- 
ties bk. 15 ch. g § 6). 

Neither Philo nor Josephus asserts that Pilate took up his residence 
at Herod’s palace; in any case it must have been a more conspicuous 
place for the shields, as we can rezlize even to-day. And even if Pilate 
did take up his residence there, or quarter his troops there, Josephus 
expressly says that he was removing the Roman troops from Caesarea 
to Jerusalem, so that upon that particular occasion he would not merely 
have enough troops with him to garrison the palace, but would probably 
need it for their quarters. 

And the same remark applies to the only other passage that is usually 
brought up to prove that the palace was the regular residence of the 
Roman procurators. In Josephus’s Jewish War (bk. 2 ch. 14 § 8) it 
is natural to suppose that ‘the palace’ where the procurator Florus 
took up his quarters was Herod’s former palace ; but he too is said to 
have come to Jerusalem ‘with an army of horse and foot’ (sid. § 6), 
for which the palace would in large measure provide the necessary 
accommodation. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems rather more likely that the Antonia 
was the regular residence of the Roman governors, and that they only 
used Herod’s palace upon special occasions, though doubtless there 
were always some soldiers in it for guard and care. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY. 
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THE GREEK TRANSLATION OF THE 7JOME 
OF ST LEO 


THE sentence in Leo’s Zome § 4 ‘agit enim utraque forma cum 
alterius communione quod proprium est’, is sometimes translated as if 
‘forma’ were nominative (correctly), sometimes as if it were an ablative 
and the subject of ‘ agit’ were Christ. 

The following lists make no pretence at completeness, but merely 
indicate the variations which I have happened to notice. 

(a) évepyet yap éxarépa popdh pera ris Oarépov Kowwvias Sep idvov 
téoynxe [N.B. no rotro before dep except in Sophronius’s paraphrase]. 
So in whole or part 

Leo ad Flav. 4 (inter conc. Chale. act. 2, Hard. 2. 293 E). 

Sev. ad Oecumen. ep. 2 (inter conc. Const. III act. 10, Hard. 3. 1241 D, 
Labb. 6. 834 D) was éxarépay popdiy évepyciv ra idia Saicoper ; 

ad Paul. (ib. 1244 A, Labb. 6. 835 B) [Leo’s statement implies 
a cvvdpeva cxerixy and is blasphemous: quotation stops at xowwvias]. 

Serg. ad Cyr. ep. 1 (inter conc. Const. III act. 12, Hard. 3. 1309 C, 
Labb. 6. 915 D) éredy 8€ Gyow 4% OcodrALa bya tov . . . A€ovra, da Tod 
Myew, "Evepyet ... xowwvias, dv0 évepyeias éri Xpurrod ... xypirrew, 
xpewy adriy eldévar ds .. . odd€éva topev éxeivww [SC. rev éxxpitwv Sdacxdduv | 
cirdvra eri Tod mpoKepevou pytov dvo évepyeias Tov év dyious eipyxéva A €ovra 
[Cyrus had written (act: 13, 1337 D, Labb. 6. 950 E) Agovros .. . ém- 
aroAnv So évepycias pera tis GAAjAwY SyAadi) Kowwvias ... dvadavddv 
Bodcay]. 

ad pap. Honor. (ib. 1317 D, Labb. 6. 926 E) [dative would give 
much better point to the argument, but rotro is omitted }. 

Sophron. ¢f. syn. (ib. act. 11, 1273 A, Migne 87. 3169 A) mH oxiprarw 
da rotro Neordpwos .. . dtimep Exarépa popdy év TO evi XpwrG xai vid 
pera THs Oarépov Kowwvias Tovd Grep idvov EoxynKev Exparrev, 

conc. Const. ITI, def. fid. (act. 18, Hard. 3. 1400 E, Labb. 6. 
1026 E) xara... Adovra . . . pdoxovta, "Evepye . . . Eorxnxe. 

Joh. Dam. fid. orth. 3. 15 (236 E) [quotation stops at xowwvias], ib. 
235 C évepyet roivey 6 Xpurrds xa’ Exarépay airod trav picewy, kai évepyet 
éxarépa iors év aire peta THs Garépov Kowwvias. 

(0) .. . éxarépa popoy . . . rodro [sic] dep idov éxynxe [the occurrence 
of rodro with popd7 and its absence with popdy suggests the probable 
currency of two different versions of Leo}. 

Sev. ad Occumen. ep. 1 fr. (inter conc. Later. act. 5, Hard. 3. 893 B, 
Labb. 6. 316 C) [context not decisive though nominative would give 
better point, and cf. supra (a): but rodro is included here. Perhaps 
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the reading in this fragment should be attributed to copyists, or to the 
Greek translator of the Lateran acts, on whom see below]. 

Serg. ad Cyr. ep. 2 (id. act. 3, 777 D, Labb. 6. 177 D) rév atriv fa 
Xpurriv évepyciv ra Ocomper xal dvOpimwa pia évepyeig: . . . Kata Tavryy 
tiv eboe Bi Sudvovav Kai Aéwr . . . édidakev, civ, "Evepyet éxarépa popdy... 
xowwvias [this looks genuine: perhaps Sergius had looked up the 
passage in the second version since writing the letter quoted supra (a)]. 

conc. Later. act. 5 (inter testimonia in concilio relecta, Hard. 3, 
877 C, Labb. 6. 297 B) [rotro included]. 

Mart. pap. ap. conc. Later. act. 3 (Hard. 3. 788 D, Labb. 6. 189 C) 
évepyei ... TOTO... Exxyxer” Kal ovx elrev, "Exel, 7) "Extpére, } Svyxéi, 
} "Egapveira, rovro drep idvov Exxnxey éxarépa popdy Tov... jvwpévor, 
GAN’ evepyd piv pera ris Oarépov xowwvias, iva kai rhv duapopay yrwpion 
da rod evepyeiv rov6" Srep idiov Exynxe, Kai THY Evwow rapactHoy dia THs 
pera Oarépov xowwvias [it is obvious that Pope Martin understood 
‘utraque forma’ as nominative ; the Greek translator of the acts erred 
through following a version of Leo already familiar to himself which 
read éxarépg poppy and added roiro]. 

Joh. Dam. Jacob. 81 (417 B) évepyet . . . row Srrep idiov Exynxe, did 3H 
cai 5 Kipwos ris d6€ys eoravpiobar éyerar . . . Kal 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov 
dveAnAvOévat Grou hv" Gre piv éx Tov cvvapdorépov Xpiorov évopdloper, dre 
82 éf évds THY pepar. 

About the above extracts it may be said :— 

The Greek version of Leo’s Zome quoted from the acts of Chalcedon 
is also printed among his works, and is a genuine ancient translation 
then read. 

Severus, the famous Monophysite leader, held the patriarchal See of 
Antioch from 512 to 519. He naturally condemns Leo outright. 

Sergius, leader of the Monothelite movement, and author of Heraclius’s 
Ecthesis which forbade teaching either one or two évépyeat, was patriarch 
of Constantinople from 610 to 638. In seeking to make the best of Leo 
he would naturally prefer the (4) version, which is far more favourable 
to his own views. 

Sophronius, who with Maximus Confessor was the chief opponent of 
Monothelitism, became patriarch of Jerusalem in 634 and issued this 
encyclical upon his elevation to the See. 

The Lateran Council was held under Pope Martin in 649 to condemn 
the Monothelites. The third Council of Constantinople, sixth General 
Council, was held in 680. 

John of Damascus belongs to the next century. His apparent use of 
two versions is important, since all my other instances of the (4) version 
come from the acts of the Lateran Council. 
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PS.-CYRIL AL. DE SACROSANCTA TRINITATE: 
AN ENQUIRY 


Upon the subject of the spurious work on the Holy Trinity printed 
at the end of the works of St Cyril of Alexandria, Bardenhewer refers 
to Fessler-Jungmann Jnst. Patrol., which states of the work in question, 
‘constat excerptis S. Joannis Damasceni e Cyrillo’. In fact this observa- 
tion is merely repeated from Fabricius-Harles (ix 472-473), which also 
has a discussion whether the work is not simply an interpolated copy 
of the early part of the de fid. orth. of St John of Damascus, Neither 
solution represents the truth, but the latter is much more nearly right. 

The following table shews the source of most of the pseudo-Cyrilline 
treatise :-— 


ps.-Cyr. = Joh. Dam. de fid. orth, 
§ 1 a few lines of introduction 
§ 1 contd. 1.2 
I. I 
t. 2 fin. 
1.3 
§§ 2-11 I. 3-9 


a few lines in the middle of 
§ 11 do not seem to be 


paralleled 
§ 12 «aE 
§§ 13-22 not paralleled 
§§ 23-26 4. 18 
§ 27 3-4 
§ 28 4.4 

a short doxology in conclu- 
sion 


Is anything known about the source or the affinities of the short 
section in § 11 (Aubert 17 C devrépa . . . Gears éotw 5 Geds), or of the 
long section comprised in §§ 13-22 inclusive? The former looks like 
mere padding introduced by the compiler, though it is not his habit to 
interpolate such matter into the text. But the latter falls into a very 
different category. 


Ps.-Cyr. is mainly in the same words as the de fid. orth., but sometimes — 


omits portions, as well as shewing a composite mosaic in § 1 as indicated 
in the above table. 
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THE BAZAAR OF HERACLEIDES: A SUGGESTION 


In § 4 of the Syriac Translator’s preface to the work of Nestorius, 
known as the Bazaar of Heracleides, the words occur, ‘It is called 
indeed the Bazaar of Heracleides, for this is evident that it is the bazaar 
of spiritual knowledge; but it is not evident who Heracleides was’. 
(Here he goes on to explain who Heracleides was: Driver and 
Hodgson’s edition, p. 4 ad fin.) These words have a rather odd 
sound, and seem as if they might contain some allusion which is not 
immediately evident to the modern reader. It has of course been 
recognized that ‘bazaar’ probably represents the Greek zpayyére, 
which is a common enough expression for a literary ‘work’: but the 
point of the remainder of this somewhat cryptic sentence remains 
obscure. 

It is conceiveable that a reference in the works of Maximus Confessor 
may throw some light upon this problem. He gives (opuscuda 91 B, 
Migne 91. 173 A) a quotation from Nestorius with the reference év rj 
Aeyopévy ait "Eudhavet Mujoe Adyou Sevrépov ris kar’ airiy rpaypareias. 
The title thus indicated would appear to have been something like Iepi 
éphavods puncews tpayparea: and this gives us words just corresponding 
to those which I have italicized in the Syriac Preface. Can it be that 
this is the real title of the Bazaar? 

The obvious test is to see whether the quotation (and another quoted 
by Maximus from the same work) occurs in the Bazaar. Unfortunately 

_ I have not succeeded in identifying either. But it is to be remembered 
that the Bazaar as we have it is not complete: and further that the 
two quotations might reasonably have been expurgated from it by 
Nestorius’s friends before it was translated into Syriac in view of their 
marked affinity to the language of the Monophysites ; an affinity which 
seems to have been displayed both by Nestorius and by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

LEONARD PRESTIGE. 


THE METRE AND TEXT OF PSALM xxix 3, 4, 9, 
: AND EZEKIEL i 21 


DEALING with the stichometry and text of the Great Hallel in a former 
number of this JourRNaL,'’ I ventured to suggest that many Biblical 
difficulties and apparent irregularities ‘could be removed without the 
necessity for any emendations’ by ‘a slight rearrangement of a few 
isolated words’ ; and, what is perhaps more interesting, I attempted to 


1 Cf. J. T. S. April 1928, vol. xxix pp. 225 ff. 
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shew that the rearrangement or duplication of certain words brings out 
the metre of the passage in its ‘regular and, therefore, probably original 
form as it presumably left the hand of the ancient composer’. 

The theory mentioned is really part of a larger theory which, as regards 
Hebrew poetry, I have referred to in the article mentioned as follows: 
‘many Biblical passages which now appear in prose form were originally 
arranged in short lines in such a way as to avoid the necessity of the 
repetition of a word or phrase which belonged to both parts of a 
“ parallelism ”.’* 

Remarkable support for these theories comes from a number of 
passages in the Psalms as well as from other books of the Scriptures, 
and from these I propose to select two for the purpose of this note. 


I. 


Kittel? when met with the difficulty of an apparently missing phrase 
in Psalm xxix 9 inserted the words ’n Sip with the remark, ‘ die worte 
scheinen ausgefallen’. As, however, the phrase ‘n Sip occurs in the 
previous stichos, and as in this Psalm ‘mb yan is repeated no less than 
three times and ’n Sip no less than seven times, we are quite prepared, 
in the light of our theory, for another repetition of any of these phrases. 
So that while we fully agree with Kittel that 7. 9 should be read with an 
additional ‘n ip we go a step farther and do not say ‘the words have 
fallen out’, but that the scribe had the following arrangement : 


mide Sdiny “a Sip 
nvy WM ,, 5 
This is an arrangement common to other passages preserved in M.T. 
and is exemplified in the distichs I quoted in this JouRNAL.’ 
In this very Psalm there are probably several other similar cases. 
Let us consider, for example, vv. 3 and 4, which appear in the present 
text of the Hebrew Psalms as follows :— 


bp (o. 4) :os9 ov dy ‘mn mys nasa ds pany ‘mn bp (a. 3) 
sina ‘a-hp moa ’n 


According to Kittel’s metrical arrangement‘ these two verses break 
away from the 4+4 metre of the Psalm and contain instead 4+3; 4. 


1 Cf. ibid., p. 260, and my ‘Genesis iv 7 and a Form of Hebrew Poetry’ in the 
Expository Times, April 1927, p. 329 f. 

2 Cf, Rudolf Kittel Die Psalmen, Leipzig, 1922, p. 110. 

3 E.g. Lc. pp. 265, 266, 267, and 268. 

* Op. cit. p. 109. 
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Gunkel? also asserts that v. 3 has ‘eine Halbezeile zuviel’ and agrees 
with Briggs in deleting 


myn nan 
The two verses (without this clause) are treated by Gunkel as two 3 + 3%, 
although he also regards most of the distichs of the Psalm as 4 + 4. 
Following, however, the theory I suggested there is no need for all these 
irregularities and omissions. Verses 3 and 4 are of the 4+4 metrical 
arrangement (as is most of this Psalm) and the Psalmist may have 
intended them to be read as follows :— 


, , , , , , , , 
inn naan be prbreby prdn by “A Si (o. 3) 44 


pana ‘feb nda “tcp (o. 4) on ody A Dna 444 
4 , , , , 4 , , 
3.n3abn acme “em pre ase OW (v.55) 444 
It is not unlikely that this passage was sung antiphonally in two 
strophes. 
First strophe, 


pron by “A SD 
Bina naan Si pronnby 
, 
.om pay “A Dyna 
Second strophe, 

, 

svina ibyp nda “Andi 

, , r yf 

ine raw A dip 

, , 4 , 
spaadn macns 7 adem 


The whole Psalm, indeed, could be arranged in similarly regular 
strophes by similar arrangement of the lines. In any case, however, it 
is quite clear that, by following the theory suggested, regular tetrameters 
(which are the rule in this Psalm) are easily obtainable without recourse 
to emendation or deletion. 

II. 

Ezekiel i 21 furnishes another example. Almost the whole of 

chapter i was originally, according to Sievers,‘ ‘offenbar in reinen 


1 Hermann Gunkel Die Psalmen in Géttinger Handkommentar zum A.T., 
Gottingen, 1926, p. 125. 

* Op. ct. p. 122. 

5 The metre of the last distich (v. 5) is treated as 4+4 by both Kittel and 
Gunkel, and is quoted here to shew its relation to wv. 3 and 4. 

* Eduard Sievers Metrische Studien, 1. Studien sur Hebraischen Metrik, Zweiter 
Teil; Textproben, Leipzig, 1901, p. 456, . 1. 
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Dreiern (einfachen und doppelten) und Sechsern abgefasst’. When 
Sievers encounters v. 214, 


my opm 125° onsda 


which is obviously, in its present form, a tetrameter he has no alternative 
but to mark it as such. His keen metrical sense, however, revolts 
against this and compels him to ask in a footnote’ ‘ist zweimal ¢ha’ 
dfannim) zu erginzen?’ In accordance with my theory the answer 
to this proper question of Sievers is certainly in the affirmative. 

The original arrangement of the last seven words of v. 20 and the first 
four of v. 21 was no doubt as Sievers has suggested,’ only the ‘ ditto’ 
signs should be added. The reading would then be as follows :— 


DYE. ann mim onpyd iker DEM «34.3 


, 


, , 4 »# , 
nm yoy pips 125° pn2d3 343 


” 
The second line in full would, of course, read : 
DyEINA® Wy oIys 195° onda oO DINM 


This gives two perfect distichs of the 3 +3 metre which is in harmony 
with the general metre of the poem. 


IsRAEL W. SLOTKI. 


THE SILVER INK OF THE CODEX ARGENTEUS 


In a book which I published in 1926‘ it is shewn that the Codex 
Argenteus, in which the Gospels are arranged in the ‘ Western’ order 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, represents two types of Gothic text. The 
pair Matthew~John exhibits a more primitive text in respect both of 
uniformity of rendering and of the influence of the Old Latin, whilst 
the pair Luke—Mark, besides frequently departing from the normal 
Wulfilian translation-technique, exhibits to a far greater extent the 
influence of the Old Latin, especially in Luke.* 

At the time of writing it was still generally held that the Codex was 
the work of one hand, and this was the opinion also of Professor von 


1 Op. cit. p. 458, n. 22. 

2 Cf. op. cit. p. 458f. 

> It would be better to alter the punctuation of 11)" from the pausal form since 
the pause would now be transposed to the next word. 

* The Gothic Version of the Gospels (Oxford Press, 1926). 

5 Ibid. p. 240, note 3. 
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Friesen, who is responsible, with A. Grape, for the introduction to the 
magnificent reproduction of the Codex Argenteus undertaken by the 
University of Upsala.’ 

In this undertaking it was found desirable to release the pages from 
their binding, so that each leaf of the Codex might more conveniently 
and accurately be photographed. It thus became possible, for the first 
time, to compare different pages of the MS side by side, and it was 
observed that there were characteristic differences, some quite marked, 
between the writing of the pair Matthew-John and the pair Luke—Mark, 
and a systematic comparison revealed two scribes engaged in the pro- 
duction of the Codex, one being responsible for the Gospels Matthew- 
John (manus I), the other for the Gospels Luke-Mark (manus II)? 
This discovery is of special interest in connexion with the fact that the 
same two pairs of Gospels present a different Gothic text. 

In the Appendix* to the Introduction we are told that the four 
portions of the Codex differ strikingly in their appearance during 
illumination and in the times of exposure required, and it is with some 
surprise that one finds, this time, Matthew allied with Luke, and John 
with Mark. ‘The times of exposure were much shorter for the texts of 
the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke than for St John and St Mark. 
If we reduce these times of exposure to a comparable base, f: 6. 3, the 
average time for St Matthew was 9 minutes, St Luke 8 minutes, St John 
27 minutes, and St Mark 22 minutes.’ 

Again, ‘ The appearance of the leaves of the Codex during fluorescence 
photography ° also suggests a difference in the writing of St Matthew 
and St Luke on the one hand and St John and St Mark on the other. 
The writing in the first two mentioned Gospels stands out but feebly 
against the background, whereas in the other two the contrast is much 
greater, the text appearing almost coal-black.’ On the other hand, 
‘The decorative columns at the bottom of the pages, which during the 
fluorescence have roughly the same appearance in all the Gospels, 
consequently in the reproductions of St Matthew and St Luke generally 


stand out a little stronger than in the reproductions of St John and 
St Mark.’ 


1 Codex Argenteus Upsaliensis, lussu Senatus Universitatis Phototypice Editus 
(1927). Introductio p. 125. 

2 Ibid., Introductio pp. 42 sqq. 

3 Ibid., Appendix, ‘The Photography ’, pp. 119-125. 

* Ibid. pp. 122sqq. The text of the Appendix here needs correcting. For 
‘longer’ read ‘shorter’ in line 8 from the bottom, column 2. 

5 The ‘ fluorescence’ process here referred to consists in illuminating the pages 
with light of the wave-length 365 np. The rays reflected by the silver are absorbed 
by a filter, so that only the visible fluorescent light given out by the vellum enters 
the camera, yielding a black text upon a white background. 
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The explanation of this apparent paradox is to be sought for in the 
different constitution of the silver ink used in copying, on the one hand, 
Matthew and Luke, on the other, John and Mark. We are entitled to 
infer that the scribes entrusted with the production of this magnificent 
Codex worked in the same scriptorium, practically side by side. The 
Gospel of Matthew originally occupied 98 pages of the Codex, that of 
Luke 106,' and since the second scribe exhibits a type of hand which is 
generally less careful, and suggestive of greater speed of execution,’ 
it is quite probable that the two scribes reached the end of the first 
part of their allotted tasks practically simultaneously. 

At this point, for some reason, it was decided to employ an ink 
containing a higher proportion of silver on the text of the remaining 
Gospels of John and Mark, whilst the thinner ink continued to be 
used for the decorative columns and arches at the foot of the text. 
Presumably a thicker ink was desirable for writing, whilst the thinner 
medium proved more suitable for some of the finer lines used in the 
drawings. 

The use of a thinner and a thicker ink is consistent with the photo- 
graphic phenomena observed : 


(i) The vellum under the letters in Matthew and Luke, being more 
sparsely covered with silver, gives out a greater volume of visible 
fluorescent light than that underlying the text of John and Mark, 
which, being more densely covered with the precious metal, receives 
a smaller proportion of the ultra-violet light and therefore gives out 
a smaller amount of fluorescent light. Thus the contrast in the first 
case is less, and consequently the exposure that may be given is 
shorter. 

(ii) The same fact will account for the different appearance of the 
leaves during illumination. In Matthew and Luke the amount of 
fluorescent light given out by the bare vellum and by that covered 
with writing being relatively more equal, the contrast is relatively 
less, thus causing the text to ‘stand out but feebly’. In the case of 
John and Mark the contrast is relatively great, and the text appears 
‘almost coal-black ’. 

(iii) For the same reason, again, the writing that shews through 
from the reverse side is darker in John and Mark.* 


It may be an idle speculation, but one cannot help wondering why, 
ifa more substantial ink was found to be advisable, it was not introduced 


1 Introductio pp. 20 sqq. 

2 Cf.- Ibid. p. 42 ‘Omnino autem man. I elegantiorem et subtiliorem praebet 
scripturam quam manus II’, 

3 Ibid. Appendix p. 123. 
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at an earlier stage, even though the beginning of a new book would 
seem a natural point at which to make a fresh start in this respect. 

Perhaps, reading between the lines of this venerable book, we may 
discern a struggle between the demands of economy and art, and 
behold the conservatism of the treasury resisting the importunities of 
a spending department. This silver ink was troublesome and costly to 
prepare, and it may have needed more than one application, possibly 
by the artist-scribes, zealous for the perfection of their work, before 
a reluctant treasury granted the increased expenditure on silver. 


G. W. S. FRIEDRICHSEN. 





REVIEWS 


The Gospel and its Tributaries, by E. F. Scott, D.D. (Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark, 1928.) 


THE study, during the last century, of the inner developement of the 
primitive Church, and of the alien sources of Christian thought, has led 
in each case to many extravagances of statement on the part of scholars 
whom Dr Scott, without undue severity, characterizes as ‘obviously 
bent on discrediting the Christian message by identifying it with one 
type or another of ancient superstition’. The pose has been common 
of finding nothing original in Christianity, and assigning most of its 
content to alien sources. The theory of wholesale mechanical borrow- 
ing, with the more than dubious corollary that loan words and ideas 
had the same meaning and significance in both settings, has been 
widely maintained. Dr Scott’s book is a timely and forcible expression 
of his conviction that while the earliest Christian message was un- 
doubtedly transformed, in the developement that took place ‘it was not 
a passive nucleus but the active principle’. This latest addition to the 
series of Kerr Lectures traces the developements of the first century. 
It is an attempt to shew how during the period of the composition of 
the New Testament the earlier stages are to be found of all those 
developements which profoundly altered primitive Christianity, but 
which did not destroy its original character and substitute for it some- 
thing wholly different. On the contrary the changes made possible the 
liberation of its vital forces. Hellenization gave the needed opportunity 
of growth and expansion. It did not destroy the original movement or 
establish, by mechanical borrowing from alien sources, a new thing 
having no real connexion with the teaching or person of Jesus. It 
brought about the freer and truer expression of the real powers and 
active elements of the new faith. There was loss as well as gain in the 
changes which certainly took place. But Christianity did not kill itself 
by syncretistic assimilations. Its real power was liberated and organized 
for its world-wide task. Ebionism could never have become a world 
religion. Catholic Christianity was a necessity if the Christian faith 
was to survive. The religion of Jesus became in a sense a new religion. 
But change was and is a necessary condition of life and growth. 
‘Christianity has never ceased to borrow, and at the same time it 
remains creative.’ 


A. E. BROOKE. 
VOL, XXXI. 
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The Primitive Church, studied with special reference to the origins of the 
Christian Ministry, by BuRNeTT HILLMAN STREETER. (Mac- 
millan, 1929.) 


CANON STREETER begins with a survey of the second-century Apo- 
cryphal Acts of the Apostles and kindred literature, and he shews how 
far-reaching has been the influence of this legendary material upon the 
art and the liturgies of Christendom. Nor has this influence been 
confined to art and worship: it is in the Clementines that we first find 
the momentous statement that Peter was Bishop of Rome and that he 
consecrated Clement to succeed him in the See. This legendary and 
generally heretical literature about the Apostles falls into a different 
class from the genuine primitive literature, and its historical importance 
lies not least in this, that its existence compelled the Church to select 
and canonize the authentic remains of the apostolic age which should 
provide a norm of Apostolic teaching. This collection of writings— 
the New Testament—together with the writings of the ‘ Apostolic 
Fathers’ afford the only solid foundation on which to build a history 
of the primitive Church. 

The rest of the book gives a constructive survey of the evolution of 
order and organization in the first two centuries. The scope of the 
subject is generously interpreted and we have in effect a conspectus of 
the whole body of primitive Christian literature, reviewed primarily in 
relation to constitutional developement. A developement of organization 
parallel to the developement of doctrine can be traced through the 
N. T. documents, culminating, like the doctrinal developement, in the 
writings and person of the Elder John. John, it is argued, clearly 
exercised episcopal, or rather patriarchal, powers over the neighbouring 
Church where Diotrephes, himself a monarchical bishop, exercised local 
jurisdiction. The supersession of the earlier collegiate organization 
attested by the Pauline Epistles and Acts is connected with echoes of 
scandal among the office-bearers in Asia, which may be detected in 
1 Peter and Zhe Ascension of Isaiah. A time of disorder had called 
for constitutional reconstruction and the concentration of authority in 
the hands of individual chiefs. The existence of monarchical episcopacy 
is presupposed in the Pastoral Epistles (dated about 110). Timothy 
and Titus represent ideal types of Bishop. But the wording in the 


Pastorals is probably designedly ambiguous in order to be applicable to . 


Churches which were not, as well as to those which were, episcopal in 
their organization. 

Canon Streeter now adopts a territorial disposition of his material. 
From Asia we pass to Syria, from Syria to Rome, and from Rome to 
Alexandria. Perhaps the most brilliant and original part of the work 
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is the attempted reconstruction of the constitutional developement at 
Antioch. Anti-Pauline influences remained strong in Antioch, and the 
Church lagged behind the Churches of Asia alike in doctrinal and in 
constitutional developement. In the Didache, which is to be regarded 
as representing an attempt on the part of Antioch to bring neighbouring 
Churches up to a certain standard of Church order, we see the old 
prophetic ministry passing into desuetude and yielding place to the 
local ministry of Bishops and Deacons: The Apostles of the Didache 
may perhaps be ascribed to conscious archaism. In the interval 
between the publication of the Didache (say a.D. 90) and the writing of 
the Ignatian Epistles, it may be conjectured that Antioch received an 
official collection of Pauline Epistles, and therewith entered upon 
a new phase of doctrinal developement. At the same time the pre- 
vailing trend towards episcopacy helped perhaps by memories of the 
‘Caliphate’ of James at Jerusalem enables Ignatius to strengthen the 
control of the presbyters under the leadership of a monarchical Bishop. 
The absence of any idea of apostolic succession in the Ignatian teaching 
on the ministry favours the hypothesis that the order he advocated was 
an innovation. Later in developing, Antioch now became the starting- 
point of a new enthusiasm for episcopacy. The arrival of Ignatius in 
Rome and his martyrdom in the Colosseum may be conjectured to 
have given a decisive impetus to the transformation of the Christian 
dpxrwaywyos Of Rome—for so we may regard the predecessors of 
Xystus—into a proper Bishop. Canon Streeter skilfully discovers other 
clues which may lead us to look to the time of Xystus as a period 
when the traditional presbyterianism of Rome, attested by Clement and 
Hermas, began to move decidedly in the direction of monarchy. 

The book closes with a series of valuable excursuses. Pionius’s Life 
of Polycarp is discussed afresh. Lightfoot had ruled the Zife out of 
count as a historical source, chiefly on the ground of its author’s com- 
plete ignorance of the residence of the Apostle John in Asia and of 
Polycarp’s connexion with the apostle. But this ignorance may be an 
indication that the writer depends upon authentic Smyrnaean tradition. 
How else can we account for the author’s divergence from the traditional 
association of Polycarp and John with which he must have been 
acquainted from the work of Irenaeus? Another excursus discusses in 
detail the origin and history of the Didache, and the probable date of 
its first publication. In a third a very strong case is made out for 
holding that Irenaeus derived from Hegesippus both his catalogue of 
the Roman Bishops and the accompanying paragraph on the apostolical 
tradition of the Church. Hegesippus therefore is ‘the real father of 
the argument from tradition guaranteed by the succession of bishops in 
the great Churches’. 

- O02 
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The historical reconstruction is based upon a thorough survey of 
almost all the relevant texts. Where evidence is clear, the main stages 
of the history are firmly yet cautiously marked out. Where the evidence 
is obscure, Canon Streeter does not shrink from conjecture, yet never 
without making it clear to his readers where conclusions based on 
evidence end, and conjecture begins. One of the most arresting con- 
jectures is that 1 Peter is made up of two separate documents, the 
former (i 3-iv 11) an Asian Bishop’s address to a group of the newly 
baptized, the latter (iv 12-v 11) a pastoral letter by the same hand 
to the Churches of the surrounding district. Very tentatively Canon 
Streeter suggests that the Bishop may have been Aristion of Smyrna. 
The opening and closing verses of the Epistle are to be set down to 
an editor who secured authority and currency for the two writings by 
converting them into an ‘epistle of Peter’. Those, however, who are 
reluctant to dismember documents, unless they feel compelled, may 
appeal to the remarkable anticipations of later themes in the opening 
verses (éxAexrois (cf. ii 9), raperdypous (cf. ii 11), rpoyvwow Oeod ratpds 
(cf. i 20, 21), iwaxoyy (cf. i 14, 22 ; ii 13), pavrurpdv aiparos (cf. i 19), 
and find in them corroboration of the hypothesis that the whole comes 
from one hand. In the last verses they will observe that the leading 
thought of the epistle returns at v 12 érmaprupav tavryv evar dAnbh 
xdépw tod Geov* cis Hv orfpre, and that ‘the Church in Babylon’ is 
ouvekAexty. 

One last observation. Canon Streeter points out that ‘already in 
the second century, the Gentile Churches looked back on the work 
to the Twelve Apostles as if to them, quite as much as to Paul, was due 
the mission to the Gentiles’. This he considers ‘ something of a puzzle’, 
since ‘the clear evidence of the New Testament’ is ‘to the contrary’ 
(p. 287), and he suggests that a contributing cause may have been ‘the 
great repute and wide circulation of the message of the Twelve to the 
Gentiles which we name the Didache’. This may have been so. Yet 
no very recondite explanation seems to be called for. The New 
Testament texts affirm that the risen Jesus gave a world-wide commission 
to the Twelve (Matt. xxviii, Luke xxiv, [Mark] xvi, Acts i). It would 
be only natural that the second-century Christians should assume, in 
default of a definite statement to the contrary, that the Twelve did as 
they were bidden. The problem lies further back. When and how did 
the idea of the Twelve as the missionaries of the world (attested in 
Matt., [Mark], Luke, and Acts i) take possession of the common mind 
of the Church? It is no doubt possible, in spite of the silence of Acts, 
that others besides Peter travelled and preached beyond Palestine, but 
it is certain that in fact the Twelve were not the chief agents in the 
expansion of the Church, and the idea that they were so could not have 
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arisen in the first generation. If, as I believe with Wellhausen and 
E. Meyer, the Marcan Gospel never extended beyond c. xvi. 8, the idea 
was not present in Mark. We may suppose then that in the generation 
which followed the siege of Jerusalem, during the age of Gospel making, 
the need was felt for a concrete middle term between the Jesus of the 
Gospels and the actual world-wide Church which acknowledged him 
as Lord. It would be natural to find in the Twelve the link required. 
Once this idea was enshrined in Gospel writings accepted as authoritative, 
the further developements require no special explanation. The title of 
the Didache together with the N.T. texts already referred to may be 
regarded as independent products of the new view. 


Das Lukasevangelium, erklart von D. Dk ERICH KLOSTERMANN. Zweite, 
vollig neubearbeitete Auflage. (J. C. B. Mohr Paul (Siebeck), 
Tiibingen, 1929.) 

THE new edition of Klostermann’s St Luke completes the revision of 
the Gospel commentaries in Lietzmann’s invaluable Handbuch. Since 
the first edition (1919) much important literature on the Gospel has 
appeared. Lagrange, Loisy, Strack-Billerbeck, Cadbury, Bultmann, 
Streeter, are all duly noticed. There is also a new excursus on the 
language. Yet in spite of the new material the actual compass of the 
new edition is slightly less than that of the old—z247 pp. against 253 pp. 
Some economy appears to have been exercised in citations from the 
Talmud, references to Strack-Billerbeck being held to be sufficient. 

English readers will be interested to observe that in the view of 
Klostermann (p. 49), ‘even after B. H. Streeter, Zhe Four Gospels, 
Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel, and B.S. Easton, The Gospel according 
to St Luke’, H. Holtzmann’s reserve with regard to attempts to delimit 
a special Lucan source is still to be commended. 

I have stumbled upon one slip in the old edition, which reappears in 
the new: Joachim, the father of the Virgin Mary, according to the 
Protevangelium Jacobi, was a shepherd, not a priest. From Protev. Jac. 
x 1 we learn that Mary was of the tribe of David. Correct therefore 
the note on i 27 (p. 13). 

But slips of any kind seem to be few and far between in this in- 


dispensable book of reference. 
J. M. CREED. 


St Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, by Georce S. Duncan. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1929.) 
PHILIPPIANS written during an imprisonment at Ephesus from which 
Paul had little or no hope of escape. Colossians cum Philemon written 
during a second imprisonment from which he expected an early release. 
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Ephesians (if genuine) produced at the same time. 2 Timothy (6) 
9-20, written during a third imprisonment in Asia, not at Ephesus but 
possibly at Laodicea. Such are the conclusions at which Professor 
Duncan arrives at the close of what is the most minute and thorough 
examination of Paul’s ministry, so far as it had Ephesus for a back- 
ground, which has yet appeared in English. 

That the ‘ Epistles of the Imprisonment’ were not, or not all of 
them, written at Rome, is an opinion which has been gathering weight. 
First suggested by Deissmann, it has been adopted and developed by 
Albertz and Feine, and has received sympathetic treatment from Kirsopp 
Lake and B. W. Bacon. In fact, as soon as it was recognized that the 
references in Philippians to the Praetorium and to members of the 
Imperial Household were equally natural whether the Epistles were 
written at Rome or at any other centre of the Imperial Government, 
the reasons for connecting any of them with Rome became very slight. 
Caesarea met with some support, but the choice is now concentrated 
on Ephesus or some other town in Asia. 

The discussions on the subject have hitherto been confined to articles 
in theological journals, limited in scope and inaccessible to many. 
Professor Duncan has not only devoted a volume to the problem, but, 
if it cannot be said that he has discovered any new avenue of evidence, 
he has explored every avenue which has already been indicated with 
great patience and scholarly candour. He has little difficulty in shewing 
the probability that Paul was confronted, while in Asia, with three crises 
of various intensity. That each of them issued in imprisonment is an 
inference from the possibility of fitting one or other of the captivity 
Epistles into each of them :—Philippians, on the ground of similarity 
of tone and outlook with 1 Corinthians, also of greater ease of com- 
munication with Ephesus (note should be taken of Lightfoot’s argu- 
ment reducing the force of this point); Colossians on the ground 
of nearness for Onesimus and for the lodging which was to be 
prepared, also of the Monarchian prologue published by Corssen in 
ZNT W,x (note should be taken of Corssen’s interpretation of jam 
legatus, p. 44); and 2 Tim. iv 9-20 on the ground of personal allu- 
sions and companions. It is an interesting illustration of the necessarily 
subjective character of opinions on these matters that Mr Duncan finds 
in orévdopa, a word which links ‘Philippians and 2 Timothy as to 
authorship and date, whereas B. W. Bacon feels that it drives the two 
apart. And the argument from the Monarchian prologues is a double- 
edged one. For if we use the witness of one to connect Colossians 
with Ephesus, we can hardly ignore the others which definitely state in 
regard to Philippians, Ephesians, and Philemon that Paul was writing 
‘ab urbe Roma de carcere’. 
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Mr Duncan has spared no pains in making out his case ; but the 
impression left on my mind, after a re-examination of the evidence 
under his guidance, is that the material for the solution of the problem 
is too scanty and too capable of contrary interpretations to yield any 
certain result. He confines himself almost wholly to external and 
historical evidence. But in the situation even as he leaves it, one 
cannot help asking oneself, Is it psychologically credible that Colossians 
and the ‘painful’ letter to Corinth were written during the twelve 
months between First and Second Corinthians ? 


A History of Church Discipline in Scotland, by Ivo MACNAUGHTON 
CiarK. (Aberdeen, Lindsay, 1929.) 


THE word ‘discipline’ is used in this connexion in a wider and 
in a narrower sense. In the wider sense it includes the organization 
or government of a Reformed Church. In the narrower it is confined 
to the methods adopted by ecclesiastical authorities in attempting to 
control the conduct of individuals. It is mainly, though not wholly, 
with the latter that Dr Clark has concerned himself. He gives an 
interesting and well-documented account of church discipline as prac- 
tised in the Reformed Church of Scotland from 1560 onwards, making 
good use of the records of ‘ Church Courts’ which have survived. He 
has added greatly to the value of his study by prefixing a useful intro- 
duction on discipline in the early Church, and an account of the 
practice both of the Celtic Church and of the Roman Church in 
Scotland. He examines the Penitentiale Vinniai, and ascribes to Irish 
influence the spread to Britain, and ultimately to the Continent, of 
private discipline (confession, penance, and reconciliation) in substitu- 
tion for public.. This makes it all the more curious that the only 
important change which the Reformation introduced in the matter of 
discipline was this substitution of public instead of private forms. The 
place of the priest was taken by a body representing the congregation, 
on which it was felt desirable that a magistrate of the town should 
serve. The change was due quite as much to democratic tendencies as 
to ecclesiastical predilections. ‘It was along the lines of the ancient 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, questions of religion and morality, education 
and marriage that the Church Courts, and the Session in particular, 
exercised their functions.’ The efforts to deal with usury, and the 
disposition to define it as interest above ro per cent., call for attention. 
The writer traces the decay of Church discipline from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century largely to the growth of civil order and the 
transfer to the magistrate of many of the functions formerly exercised 
by a Church Court. In the closing chapter of his interesting book the 
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author emphasizes the need for a new and authoritative Christian 
casuistry. 


Divine Justice: a study in New Testament Teaching, by V. J. K. 
Brook. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1929.) 


THESE lectures to clergy on the subject of Divine Justice do not deal 
with it as an abstract quality, but in its manifestation in Judgement and 
in punishment as depicted either in the teaching of Christ or in the 
language of the New Testament writers. It might have been well to 
include some discussion of Justice as a necessary factor in a moral 
order. Mr Brook takes as his one criterion the Divine Fatherhood, 
and so eliminates both the vindictive and the retributive aspects of 
punishment, and maintains that only remedial punishment is consistent 
with the Fatherhood. He aims at reducing the force of passages which 
appear to conflict with this by ascribing to the Evangelists a hardening 
and elaboration of the actual teaching of Christ. He is also anxious to 
eliminate or weaken any reference to physical suffering as part of the 
Divine Judgement on sin. He finds instead of that ‘a mere withholding 
of good’ (such as the kingdom of heaven (p. 30), ‘the mere loss of the 
presence of Christ’ (p. 31), ‘merely exclusion or denial’ by Christ 
(p. 32)). He cannot surely mean to suggest that these represent a 
milder form of punishment and one obviously more consistent with the 
Divine Fatherhood. These of course are the realities of experience of 
which the references to physical suffering are but the metaphorical 
expression. Mr Brook leaves the real problem very much where it was. 
He will have to enlarge his criterion. 


C. ANDERSON Scott. 


Bijdrage tot de Psychologie van Tertullianus, by J. G. DE VRIES. 
(Kemink, Utrecht, 1929.) 


THE author, as a candidate for the doctorate in Letters of the Free 
University of Amsterdam, offered thirteen theses for disputation. The 
first was to the effect that Scheler (Dr de Vries expects us to know the 
works of the psychopathologist Max Scheler: the reference is to Vom 
Umsturz der Werte i 84, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1919) is mistaken in 
regarding Tertullian as psychologically of the ‘apostate’ type. Dr 
de Vries defends his thesis by this monograph of 75 pages, in which he 
examines each of Tertullian’s works in turn, to discover his characteristic 
reactions, 

The suggestion that resentment was the driving force which sent 
Tertullian into schism was first made by Jerome. (The reference is 
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not given. It is to De vir. illustr. c. 53.) But it is incompatible, 
Dr de Vries says, with the fact that there are, not one but ¢hree new 
departures in Tertullian’s life. There is no question of resentment in 
Tertullian’s conversion from paganism, or his final separation from 
heretical Montanism. But in all three changes of allegiance we find 
the formation of a new and strongly marked group-consciousness over 
against the larger group from which separation has taken place. 
There is Christian group-consciousness over against pagan society, 
‘pneumatic’ over against ‘ psychic’, and finally ‘ orthodox-pneumatic ’ 
over against heretical Montanist. Always there is the same confident 
pride in having found the right way in the midst of general error. Now 
this is quite alien to the ‘apostate’ type, which is governed more 
by antipathy to the old than by loyalty to the new, accepts much that 
belongs to the new only formally, and even finds it irksome. Tertullian 
is not like this. He moves by a natural evolution of thought, and at 
each stage feels that he has found something special to say and to be. 

A particular refutation of Scheler is based on Tertullian’s anti- 
Gnostic writings, which extend over his whole literary activity, but 
shew him ranged all through alongside catholics when he faces a 
Gnostic. 

Dr de Vries also disputes Bosshardt’s characterization of Tertullian 
as complex (Zssai sur originalité de Tertullien, Florence, 1921). He 
holds that, on the contrary, his psychology is of the simplest. Every- 
thing is related to one ruling passion. There is no hesitation, because 
Tertullian is unconscious of any complexity in the questions that con- 
front him. And this gives to his writing the quality that carries the 
reader along, even when he cannot accept the conclusions. 

On the other hand, Tertullian is not consciously persuasive, and will 
never go an inch to meet an adversary. His charm, like that of the 
preacher of penitence, is that he tacitly acknowledges his personal 
solidarity with that which he attacks. His Aaufeur and detachment 
have never the chilling quality they have in the mere individualist, and 
are negatived by the evident fact that he cannot leave his opponent 
alone. 

Dr de Vries has given us a fresh and interesting study. 


L’incrédulité des Juifs dans le Nouveau Testament, by A, CHARUE. 
(Ducuiot, Gembloux, 1929.) 


Tuis is a volume in the series of Louvain University dissertations 
for the degree of Master in Theology. It suffers from lack of con- 
densation in the way that often happens with degree exercises presented 
to the public. But it will be a pity if its 350 formidable pages keep 
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readers away from a study both learned and profound, of a subject of 
deep interest. 

The author faces a question. What philosophy of history, what faith 
in divine Providence, accords with recognition of the failure of the 
Gospel to win more than a minority of Israel? The matter takes the 
form of a dilemma. ‘ Gennadius, au cinquitme siécle, comprenait trés 
bien ce scandale lorsqu’il mettait dans la bouche des Juifs le dilemme 
suivant: De deux choses l’une; ou rEvangile est faux, ou Dieu doit 
étre accusé de mensonge. Si votre enseignement est fondé, Dieu nous 
a trompés.’ 

The quotation is very much to the purpose. But it may serve as a 
warning against quoting at second hand. The author is not Gennadius 
of Massilia, but George Scholarios, in religion Gennadius, first Patriarch 
of Constantinople under the Turkish rule. The passage wanted is on 
p- 27 of A. Jahnius’s Leipzig edition of the "EAcyyos rijs "lovdaixijs tAavys, 
1893. 

In the face of this dilemma, Christians must needs become apolo- 
gists of Providence. Dr Charue reviews the New Testament from this 
point of view. But first he notes predisposing causes of Jewish refusal. 
There is the importance of formalism to a people struggling to preserve 
individuality, which is exemplified in the Eastern churches to-day. 
Belief in a coming kingdom of God, wherein His Name should be 
adored and Torah observed in all the world under the dominance of 
the Chosen Race, had the value of a compensation-dream. And 
antipathy towards the Gentiles, and an overshadowing of moral by 
racial criteria, were the consequences of experience. Yet the Gospel 
demanded the giving up of all this, for the sake of something not yet 
realized. 

Dr Charue finds in Mark the common people a hopeful field of 
evangelization, the ruling classes increasingly opposed, while Jesus, 
working for conversion, finds something of an enigma in the refusal and 
incredulity with which He meets. Mark chap. iv poses the problem of 
the Messianic secret. Dr Charue notes that while Jesus takes up no 
open polemic against false Messianic ideals, His positive teaching is 
simple and direct. The parables are not mysterious, and fail of their 
effect solely on account of the attitude of their hearers. The secret is 
nothing more than a reserve imposed by tactical considerations. The 
thought of Satanic action and of divine predestination lie in the back- 
ground in Mark. 

Passing to ‘Q’, the author cites Ptre de Grandmaison for the testi- 
mony to the glamour of current Messianic ideals contained in the story 
of the Temptation. In general, the subtle power of Satan is seen here 
in stronger relief than in Mark. 
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‘Matthew’, writing as for Christians influenced by contemporary 
Judaism, insists that the Lord Himself was universalist, and darkens 
the picture of the Pharisees. 

Luke, oblivious of ‘ reserve’ in the preaching of Jesus, gives an im- 
portant place to Satanic action. 

The Fourth Gospel sees the issues in black and white. Refusal is 
not due to the impossibility of acceptance, but to the power of the 
world, and its ruler, in men’s hearts. Christ claims and receives ‘la foi 
aveugle’ from ‘ceux qui sont assez simples de cceur pour ne pas ériger 
leur raison en critére absolu de la vérité surnaturelle’. The Son is 
‘ given’ such disciples by the Father. For others, the fuller the revela- 
tion, the more irrevocable is their refusal. 

The Acts and Epistles shew the inevitable and progressive 
separation of the Church from Judaism, while Romans ix—xi proposes 
a solution to the consequent problem of faith. Jewish apostasy has lead 
to the evangelization of the Gentiles, which will in turn bring about the 
recovery of Israel. In the course of this argument, the larger issue of 
predestination is, as it were, stumbled upon. In face of this as with 
the lesser problem, St Paul falls back on the sovereignty of God, which 
is essentially good but mysterious in operation. Dr Charue is eager to 
oppose the view that the Apostle is rationalizing sentiments which are 
in fact irreconcileable. He asserts that the teaching of Romans follows 
as logical consequence, once the divinity of Christ is the starting- 
point. 

The problem of Jewish unbelief is but one aspect of the universal 
problem of human refusal of God. ‘Combien d’Ames que la vérité, 
offrant son office de rénovation, glace comme un bistouri de chirurgien, 
... ils usent de calmants ou de dérivatifs, quand quelque commotion 
les oriente vers la vérité.’ The issue is thus widened, and the con- 
clusion follows. ‘Faire éclater la bonté miséricordieuse de Dieu, telle 
est la fin de l’histoire du monde. La révélation ne va pas au dela.’ 


W. TELFER. 


The Making of the Christian Mind, by G. G. Atkins, D.D. (Heine- 
mann, 1929.) 

Proressor ATKINS describes his book as an attempt to trace the 
developement of the Christian mind. He maintains that there has 
been ‘an essential developement’ which has made Christianity ‘ richly 
different’ from what it was at the beginning. The chapters follow one 
another in what appears to be intended for a chronological order, and 
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each represents a new phase in the making of the Christian mind. The 
making of creeds is followed by the organization of a church, the 
mystical mind succeeds the sacramental mind, until the ‘ rediscovery 
of the mind of Christ’ by the ‘humanitarian mind’ of the present age 
‘ completes the long cycle’ (315). But the history of Christianity, as 
indeed the author appears at moments to recognize, has not been so 
simple as this ; nor perhaps may we claim that this latest age has com- 
pleted the process. Each chapter, then, represents not so much a new 
phase in the developement, as the emphasis of an element present from 
the beginning. Thus, arriving at the Church half-way through the book, 
what we are shewn is not something which did not exist before, but 
a fuller developement of what existed from the beginning. And this 
half-chronological, half-expository scheme of the book makes it less 
coherent than it might have been had one or other plan been excluded. 

Of the historical aspect of the book I can say little. There are some 
passages of insight; but the author is perhaps a little facile in his 
explanations and too ready to let us into the real ‘secret’ of this or 
that. It is peculiarly free from obvious party bias, but not, of course, 
entirely free from the broad assumptions which the membership of 
a particular church carries with it. What interest me more, however, 
are the presuppositions which lie behind the plan of the book, and it is 
because these are not concealed (though I can scarcely suppose them 
to have been fully thought out) that the book deserves attention. They 
are important because they are the kind of presupposition which lies 
behind any history of Christianity. And the chief merit of this book is 
that the author has recognized their existence, while its chief defect lies 
in his failure to see them clearly. 

Professor Atkins starts with the thesis that the history of Christianity 
shews an ‘essential developement’, and his book is mainly concerned 
to trace the ‘fact basis’ of this developement. But behind this lies 
a question which must find some sort of answer: What is the character 
of this developement? If the Christian mind has changed, in what 
sense is it still Christian? Is it still Christian because, underneath the 
change, it has always adhered to some essential core of truth, or why? 
In more philosophical language, Where does the identity of Christianity 
lie? This problem of identity is not so acute with some other religions 
as with Christianity. With them there has often been little change of 
surrounding civilization and little internal developement ; Christianity, 
however, has suffered both extensively. But that scarcely excuses 
Professor Atkins for giving us not one answer, but five (perhaps six), 
each inconsistent with any other, and all save one inconsistent with the 
main thesis of the book. 


(i) His first answer is this. ‘The historic Jesus is the source which, 
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through changing form and circumstance, have (sic) kept it Christian’ 
(22n). But if all that has changed is ‘form and circumstance’ our 
problem does not arise, for in no sense can there be said to have been 
an ‘ essential developement’. ‘The Reformation went deep, but it did 
not reach the historic foundations of Christian faith’ (116): it ‘did not 
radically change the Christian mind’ (265). This I take to mean that, 
inasmuch as it was a ‘ back to Jesus’ movement, it still adhered to the 
source which alone could ‘keep it Christian’. In this mood, then, 
Professor Atkins identifies the Christian mind with the mind of Christ, 
which again is not distinguished from what he takes to be the mind of 
the historic Jesus (316). Christianity is simply ‘ Jesus’ religion’ (45). 
‘Essential Christianity’ is the Sermon on the Mount; and to depart 
from the Gospels is the surest way of leaving Christianity (253, 275, 
315-316). ‘ Back to Jesus’ is the road to Christianity (315, 317). And 
the mind of Jesus or ‘Jesus’ ethic’ has proved itself strong enough 
‘to survive [unchanged ?] any change in temporal condition’ (37). 
This, however, seems to me not only a contradiction of the main thesis 
of the book, but also a denial of most of what Christianity has usually 
been taken to mean. Christianity cannot be simply ‘Jesus’ religion’ 
because, at present, it involves ideas or beliefs about Him and about 
His death. 

(ii) Professor Atkins’s second mood is similar to the first, but dis- 
tinguishable from it. ‘ Where Christianity has, in any period, grown too 
external and in the way of being lost in some form, it has corrected 
that by being recalled to the reality of the inner life ; or again, the 
process has been exactly reversed. And yet every correction has 
been always along the line of something implicit in it to begin with, 
and the final result has been the enrichment of its life’ (216). The 
‘something’ with which Christianity began is, of course, the mind of 
Jesus. But mere action and reaction, always governed by and returning 
to the fixed content of a ‘historical source, does not appear to warrant 
the name of ‘ essential developement’. And, though it is asserted that 
the end is richer than the beginning, it is difficult to see how this could 
be so, even if it were possible to agree upon some point as ‘the end’. 

(iii) At other times the whole of the developement of the Christian 
mind is viewed as the ‘substitution’ (e. g. of ‘a mind about Christ for 
the mind of Christ’ (45)) of something foreign in place of the mind of 
Jesus ; or as a ‘departure’ (140) from that mind. Indeed, Professor 
Atkins goes so far as to say that ‘ it would be possible to maintain that 


1 Yet on p. 272 he remarks that ‘catholicity of spirit is the very essence of 
Christianity ’, and that it was ‘lost’ at the Reformation. Apparently a loss of its 
* essence’ does not constitute a break in the identity of Christianity. 
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the mind of Jesus, as revealed in the Gospels, has had, in great ranges 
of historic Christianity, less influence upon the conduct of life than the 
mind of Mohammed upon Mohammedanism’ (297). Or again, ‘the 
mind of Christ has never wholly been lost, or else Christianity would 
long ago have itself been lost, but it has been much over/aid’ (315). 
Indeed, in this mood, every phase which he distinguishes in the history 
of Christianity he regards as simply the ‘overlaying’ of the mind of 
Christ by something foreign to it ; and progress lies in ‘some lightening 
of its baggage-train’ (317). Similarly, the so-called developement of 
which he is writing appears as nothing more than ‘interplay’ between 
‘the essential and timeless contribution of Jesus with the whole content 
of Western civilization’ (51); interplay, that is, between two elements 
the first of which shews no change at all and never coalesces with the 
second. But in what sense is all this a developement of the Christian 
mind ? 

(iv) In another mood Professor Atkins uses the word ‘ modification’ 
(248) to represent the character of the developement he is considering. 
Or, meaning the same thing I think, he speaks of it as consisting of a 
series of ‘adaptations’ to meet new conditions. Thus, the first stage is 
the ‘ shading and colour’ (34) which the mind of Jesus suffered at the 
hands of His first disciples. What Jesus bequeathed was not a ‘pro- 
gramme’, but a ‘spirit’ which could be adapted to meet all circum- 
stances (36). And this adaptation, though it may depart from the 
original in some respects, does not thereby cause a break in the identity 
of the religion (88). Here we seem to catch sight of something which 
might be called developement. But what is given with one hand is 
taken back with the other, for the ‘contribution of Jesus’, His mind, 
is ‘essential, timeless, and changeless’ (51, 316), and departure from it 
constitutes a real break of identity. 

(v) In two passages (one of which, however, is ambiguous) a fifth 
view is suggested. The developement of Christianity is in the nature of 
an ‘interpretation’ of the mind of Jesus (88, 319). This is a common 
conception. But, since it also implies the existence of a historical 
source which is prior to the interpretation both chronologically and 
logically, and, at the same time, draws a distinction between ‘ what has 
come to us’ and ‘our interpretation of it’, it seems to me indefensible. 
It has, however, an advantage over the other views, in that it may 
plausibly be made to seem consistent with real developement and 
change. 

(vi) Professor Atkins, however, has yet another mood. ‘ Jesus’ con- 
tribution’ was the historical beginning of an ‘essential developement’ 
which he calls the making of the Christian mind ; but Christianity is 
not mere adherence to this source, nor the mere amplification of a fixed 
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and original datum, it is ‘ the deposit of its constituent centuries ’ (324). 
And in this mood he sees that it is contradictory to look for Christianity 
in a ‘ back to Jesus’ movement—‘ the issues of Christianity have never 
been backward’ (334). I cannot say more about this view than that it 
seems to me to contain the germ of a notion of Christianity more 
defensible than any other ; and that Professor Atkins’s book would have 
been better not only had he adopted one instead of six contradictory 
presuppositions, but if he had adopted this last rather than any of the 
others. Had he done so his book would have been very different from 
what it is. 

Now, for the purposes of this review all I have attempted is to shew 
that Professor Atkins’s book rests upon conflicting presuppositions. 
I have discussed these because they (or others to take their place) lie 
behind every history of Christianity, and the sooner they are thought 
out the better our histories will be. And I think it is important to see 
that they are not conclusions to be drawn from a study of history, but 
real presuppositions, and therefore necessary to be thought out first. It 
is for this reason, I suppose, that historians frequently treat them as 
matters of mere opinion, or as an opportunity for free speculation. There 
is, however, a further and wider question which I have not more than 
touched upon: Which presupposition about the nature of the develope- 
ment of the Christian mind is the most coherent? And all I can 
contribute towards the answer is the following elementary suggestions. 
(i) The notion that there has been no developement or change is 
indefensible both historically and logically. (ii) The identity of a 
historical phenomenon cannot be preserved by mere adherence to a 
fixed original datum, because (a) there can be no identity without 
a real change of some sort, and (4) there is no fixed original datum for 
us to adhere to. (iii) If there has been change and developement there 
must also be an identity, for without an identity there can be no change. 
Christianity is neither a bottle filled once and for all time, nor one 
into which anything may be poured so long as the label is retained. 
(iv) All these phrases—adaptation, interpretation, substitution, &c.— 
are misleading, remarks Professor Atkins (323). They certainly are; 
and that is the best reason for not using them. What we must keep 
hold of is the fact that we are discussing the developement of a world 
of ideas, and consequently any ‘physical’ analogy is bound to be mis- 
leading. Ideas are not like bricks to be added one above another, nor 
are they like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle merely to be replaced by one 
another. The first idea we have is in no sense the ‘foundation’ of all 
that grows from it; nor may a later stage be tested by comparing it 
with a former. In the developement of a world of ideas a former stage, 
as such, is always lost in a later, and there can be no returning. (v) We 
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must give up speaking of the ‘essence of Christianity’ if that means 
merely ‘the most important part of Christianity’. Whatever Christianity 
is it is not its ‘essence’ unless that be taken to mean the whole of it. 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


The Lord of Life: a fresh approach to the Incarnation, by H. T. 
ANDREWS, VERNON BARTLET, and others. (Student Christian 
Movement, London, 1929.) 


Tuis is a collective work, written by nine members of the Swanwick 
Free Church Fellowship. Of the eleven chapters, Dr Vernon Bartlet 
contributes three, the other members of the group one each ; but there 
has been close collaboration. The book, in the words of the Preface, 
follows a ‘deliberate line of approach to its subject. It is through man 
to Christ, through human experience, with its struggle and failure in the 
art of life, to Him who, above all others, has triumphed both in His 
own person and by His sway over other lives’. The writers’ purpose 
has not been primarily historical or philosophical; with a predominantly 
practical end in view, they have endeavoured to supply ‘a presentation 
of Christ that might meet the needs of man to-day ’. 

Much of the book, however, is historical in form. Thus Dr A. T. 
Cadoux writes on ‘ The Historic Jesus’, and offers an interpretation of 
the life and aims of Jesus in terms of the Servant passages of Isaiah ; 
the eschatological element in the Gospels being very much minimized. 
A chapter by the late Dr H. T. Andrews follows, with an interesting 
sketch of the various attempts at an explanation of Christ made in the 
Apostolic period. Dr Vernon Bartlet, in his three chapters, then traces 
in outline the history of Christology to the present day. For Dr Bartlet, 
the ‘ultimate problem in its crucial form’ is ‘which nature is the 
form and seat of Christ’s historic personality, the true subject of 
His unique Sonship to God and brotherhood to men—in a word, of 
His character?’ (p. 182); and his account is written accordingly. His 
chapters are at once a record of how it came to be thought or assumed 
that the divine nature was the seat of Christ’s person, and a plea that 
an intelligible Christology requires that ‘the humanity in Christ should 
be viewed as the proper seat of His personality’ (p. 186). Great 
sympathy may be felt with this plea; but the form which the plea 
takes in these chapters cannot be regarded as effective. The crucial 
problem, as Dr Bartlet sees it, is stated by him in terms of just those 
conceptions and distinctions which a Christology such as he might 
approve would probably have to discard. Moreover, the element he 
objects to in the traditional doctrine is not accidental, but essential to 
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it. Its removal would probably involve a revision so radical as to 
amount to a virtual abandonment of the whole doctrine in its traditional 
form. But this probability seems inadequately recognized by Dr Bartlet. 

A positive restatement is attempted by Dr Miall Edwards in a chapter 
called ‘ A Christology in Modern Terms’. Christ’s divinity ‘means that 
the values incarnated in His character and the quality of His will are 
Divine, and reveal to us the nature of Ultimate Reality in so far as it 
can be revealed to man’ (p. 218). It is urged ‘ that the religious truth 
and interests for which the doctrines of the pre-existence of Christ have 
in the past stood are safeguarded by the view that the Christ-values 
pre-existed in the one personal God’ (p. 219); and that it ‘is enough 
for Christian experience that the Christ-principle . . . is also the God- 
principle’ (p. 219). Accordingly, the Incarnation is ‘the full realisa- 
tion of . .. the meeting of God and man in fullest fellowship, co-operation, 
and union’ (p. 226); it is ‘the progressive assimilation of God by 
Christ, a voluntary, ethical process, a spiritual achievement, rather than 
something . . . complete from the first’(p. 227). This account is supple- 
mented by Mr H. H. Farmer. His chapter, which is well worth reading, 
is entitled ‘Christ’s Right to our Worship’. It is an attempt to interpret 
Christ in terms of a theory of the nature of religion, according to which 
religion is the apprehension by man of the ethically sacred or of absolute 
values—absolute in the sense that their claim is unconditional. Christ 
is divine, or the object of worship, because He is an embodiment of this 
sacred, or because it is felt in Him. And it is urged that this is in no 
sense inconsistent with a recognition of the human finitude and relativity 
of Jesus. 

The book is symptomatic. It is clear enough that the writers feel, 
both that Christ is of dominant importance for present religion, and yet 
also that the inherited doctrine of Christ fails to ‘meet the needs of 
man to-day’. But it is perhaps no less clear that their own co-operative 
endeavour, for all its merits, is only in a very limited degree successful. 
Its chief defect is that it is without a sufficiently coherent and profound 
philosophy in terms of which the desired interpretation can be effected. 


J. S. Boys Smita. 


Christian Documents from Nubia, by F. L\. GrirFitu (separately printed 
from the Proc. of the British Academy, London, 1928). 


Reapers of the JouRNAL may remember an article by Mr Griffith 
on Some Old-Nubian Christian Texts (x 545-551), to which I shall 
return later. He has now published and deciphered some more docu- 
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ments which have come from or refer to Christian Nubia. Chief among 
them is a circular slab or ‘stone tray’, discovered by the late Mr H. G. 
Evelyn White in the famous Syrian Monastery in the Wadi Natrin. It 
turns out to be a memorial of a King George of Nubia, who was born 
in A.D. 1106 and died in 1158 after having reigned 27 years. This 
contemporary of our King Stephen is otherwise quite unknown. The 
form of the monument is odd: it is circular, with a Greek inscription 
running round the rim, and in the centre is a Nubian inscription of 
25 lines, the general sense of which Mr Griffith has succeeded in making 
out. Unfortunately it is not historical but precative: the exploits of 
King George do not seem to have been recorded. 

It is far from clear to what use these circular memorial stones can 
have been put. Among the stones brought by C. H. Armbruster from 
the island of Sai (or wan, Griffith, p. 13), and now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, is a very heavy circular stone about 16 or 17 
inches in diameter with a Greek inscription round the rim, within which 
are 13 lines of Coptic writing. The Greek is emanoyce coy Kt 
en Harepa oAXnbewe K,fMEpacnice coy TO Onoassa TOY SY tanwh-Z/, 
ano//e cos honoesan eHJrsoy wen cron ants\7Z/ort0 coy: aanncestt 
Mache @yciac coy: K,Ta ONoKaAyTWasata coy mianZ///Z, i.e. Psalm 
xix (xx) 2-4. The lettering is compressed uncial with some ligatures : 
the words are not divided. The space inside is ruled with horizontal 
lines, between which the inscription is written, but the surface, in 
marked contradistinction from the rim, is so much worn away, particu- 
larly in the middle of the stone, that I can only make out a few words. 
It begins * 

 d[st]fi | te mpo[ so |sa | Simnoy I 

te | (ma |fansoyproc | RurHpy | meted yit 2 
i.e. ‘+ In the pronoia of God, the Demiurgos of all, who hath...’ 
Line 3 ends with ayw etang = ‘and living’. 
Line 4 ends with .. . arasdi neXt aati = ‘. . . the Christ, with’. 
Line 5 ends with... . yah napmoc, (sic) = ‘holy Cleric’. 
Line 1o ends with .. qawx ehoX = ‘shall end’, or ‘his consummation’, 
Line 13 looks like assum. 

This is enough to shew that the inscription is funerary or com- 
memorative, and written in Sa‘idic Coptic. The stone is 3 or 4 inches 
thick and is quite unworked at the back; it is so heavy that it can 
never have been used as a ‘tray’. The central inscription looks as if 
it had been rubbed to indistinctness by long use, while that on the rim 
is sharp, which suggests use as an altar. 

1 Dotted letters probable but not quite certain, bracketed letters illegible 


Mr Crum tells me that he has not met this formula containing the title ‘ Demiurge’ 
(cf. Heb, xi 10). 
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In any case the slab from Sai should be considered in connexion with 
he memorial of King George of Nubia. 

The other texts in Mr Griffith’s publication are a short legal document 
brought by Mr Terence Gray from Nauri below the Third Cataract, 
which mentions a King Basil who probably lived about ro80—1090 ; and 
a barbarous Greek grafito opposite Aswan, which names Kudanbes 
‘ the president of Caesars, a king worthy of three hundred years of reign’, 
who seems to be a Nubian monarch mentioned by Makrizi as having 
flourished about a.D. 1312-1323 and as having spent six years of it as 
a prisoner of war in Cairo. 

With regard to Mr Griffith’s article in the JourNat vol. x, I should 
like to point out that the Nubian gloss to ‘ Alleluia’ (p. 550) is connected 
with that in the Visio Paudi. 1 do not understand it, but it may be of 
some interest to put the glosses together. 

1. Nubian. addozia esanna ceAKae sapissae, i.e. let us glorify 
him that (is above) all gods. 

2. Ethiopic (Horner Statutes of the Apostles p. 60). Halé luya, 
which is to say: We praise him who is God most high. 

3. Visio Pauli (James Apocryphal NT p. 541). Tecel-cat-marith- 
macha- (Gr. eeheX srzapHasaea): Benedicamus eum omnes in unum. 


F. C. BurkKITT. 


The Law and Custom of Reservation, 1549-1661, by Dx W. P. M. 
KENNEDY, Professor of Law in the University of Toronto. (Cam- 
bridge, Heffer, 1929.) 


Nogopy could be better qualified to treat this question than the 
scholar who, in conjunction with the present Bishop of Truro, did such 
accurate and valuable work for the Alcuin Club on the early Reforma- 
tion Visitations and Injunctions. The essay is a reprint of Chapter x 
from the author’s Studies in Tudor History; a reprint due to the 
suggestion of the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, who con- 
tributes a brief commendatory preface. But the booklet itself bears its 
own commendation ; readers will find in it what the author claims for 
it, a dispassionate study of what was actually done or left undone, in. 
this matter of Reservation, between 1549 and 1661. Professor Kennedy 
rehearses, in cold blood, all that his wide reading has revealed con- 
cerning the Reservation of the Sacrament for the sick during those 
crucial 112 years. It goes without saying that what was done pleased 
neither the Roman Catholics nor the militant Protestants; our real 
interest is in the question: ‘ How far may any party have been said to 
exist, in the English Church, which looked upon such Reservation as 

P 2 
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a custom essential to true Catholicity, and therefore calling for a stub- 
born fight in its defence?’ The first Prayer Book ordered that the sick 
person must give previous notice ; if there was Communion in church 
that day, the priest should reserve enough of the Sacrament for him and 
for those who were to communicate with him ; otherwise the priest, 
warned beforehand, should come and celebrate in the house. In the 
second Prayer Book, Reservation was no longer ordered as an alterna- 
tive ; and it was assumed rather more emphatically that there must be 
‘a good number to receive the Communion with the sick person’, thus 
avoiding still more definitely the appearance of a private Mass. Apolo- 
gists for the Anglican Church, such as Jewel and Cooper, do not allow 
more than the 1549 book allowed—Reservation during the actual day 
of consecration. So again with Parker’s revised draft of the Reformatio 
Legum in 1561. Hooker seems to know nothing of any general custom 
of Reservation, even for the single day ; nor is such a custom mentioned, 
either favourably or unfavourably, in the numerous Visitation Reports. 
We cannot sum up better than in Professor Kennedy’s own words : 
‘ All idea of reserving the sacrament regularly for the sick seems to be 
historically untrue to the anglican position. As we have seen, a case 
can be made out for taking it straight from church to the house of the 
sick person, but reservation (however carefully guarded and hidden 
away), in order that at any moment the sacrament might be carried to 
the sick, cannot claim an historical place in the Anglican church. It 
may be said that any notion of a “‘ sacrament chapel ” or “ tabernacle ”, 
or “receptacle shut off from the people”, is quite contrary to the history 
of the reformation in England; and that this is clear, among countless 
conflicting practices and inconsistencies in other respects, is one of the 
commonplaces of history. The normal method of communicating the 
sick from the time of Whitgift on was to celebrate in the sick person’s 
house, &nd while it seems evident that there was a tradition in favour of 
the method of reservation legally allowed in 1549, it is almost certain 
that no instance is on record, and that, had such reservation been 
employed, it might have been denounced as contrary, not perhaps to 
traditional legality, but certainly to the custom of the anglican church.’ 


G. G. CouLton. 


Regula S. Benedicti, Specimina selecta e codice antiquissimo Oxoniensi 
elegit atgue adnotatione instruxit E. A. Lowe palaeographiae 
apud Oxonienses praelector. Oxonii: e typographeo Clarendoniano 
MCMXXIX. fol. 15 pp. 5 plates. 


Ce beau volume in folio d’une typographie impeccable est dédié 
aux moines du Mont-Cassin millesimum quadringentesimum annum a 
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condito coenobio jam nunc celebraturis, par les curateurs de la bibliothtque 
Bodléienne, en la féte de la pentecéte, A. S. Mcmxx1x. On sait que 
cette Bibliothtque posséde un manuscrit en onciales de la régle de Saint 
Benoit. C'est le plus ancien manuscrit 4 Oxford de provenance anglaise 
et la plus ancienne copie connue du texte de la régle de Saint Benoit. 
Les éditeurs de la régle, et tout particulitrement Traube dans une 
dissertation restée célébre, se sont occupés de ce document fameux ; 
des spécimens en ont été donnés en 1784 par Thomas Astle, Origin 
and Progress of Writing, par Traube, par E. W. B. Nicholson, et enfin 
en 1918 par la New Palaeographical Society, Facsimiles of Ancient 
Manuscripts. M. H.H.E. Craster et les curateurs de la fameuse biblio- 
théque ont voulu offrir au Mont-Cassin, en cette année du centenaire, 
un tribut de leur sympathie. C’est 4 M. E.A. Lowe, bien connu par sa 
science paléographique, qu’a été confié le soin de présenter au public 
cette magnifique publication. II l’a fait en une introduction oi il 
donne sur le manuscrit tous les détails qui peuvent intéresser les érudits. 

Le scribe, qui était un moine, peut-étre un moine de Cantorbéry, était 
un calligraphe expert. Son onciale qui est anglo-saxonne et de la 
dernitre époque, est ferme et massive si bien qu’elle a da servir de 
modéle 4 d’autres copistes. Notre scribe a revu lui-méme son manu- 
scrit et les corrections assez nombreuses qu’on y remarque sont de sa 
main ; c’est méme lui qui a enluminé les soixante-quinze lettres initiales 
et écrit en rouge les titres des chapitres. M. Lowe a pu établir tous ces 
points. Son orthographie est moins bonne que sa calligraphie et M. L. 
reléve quelques unes de ses erreurs. Le manuscrit contient quelques 
neumes; l'un, f. 44v, est reproduit ici, pl. IV. L’éditeur, sur le 
témoignage de M. Bannister et de Dom Beyssac, se contente de nous 
dire que ces neumes n’ont pas de rapport avec le texte. C’est probable, 
mais peut-étre serait-il possible par l'étude et la comparaison de ‘ces 
divers neumes de nous dire 4 quelle époque ils appartiennent et & quelle 
école. Les volumes de la Paléographie Musicale de Solesmes fourni- 
raient pour ce travail des données précieuses. 

Nous ne nous arréterons pas a signaler les autres remarques de 
l’éditeur sur la ponctuation du manuscrit, les ligatures, les abréviations, 
les corrections du IX*, X* et XIII® siécle. La date qu’il assigne au manu- 
scrit est le commencement du VIII® siécle, non loin de I’an 700 et je ne 
pense pas que cette opinion soit désormais contestée. Ce manuscrit, 
un des plus précieux que posséde I’ Angleterre, est entré 4 la Bodléienne 
en 1671. 

Tous ceux qui ont étudié la régle de Saint Benoit savent aujourd’ hui 
qu'il en existe deux recensions principales. 

La premitre a pour chef le manuscrit de Saint-Gall et représente le 
texte original de la régle le plus rapproché de l’exemplaire rédigé par 
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Saint Benoit. La seconde est un texte corrigé, d’oi ont disparu 
plusieurs des lecons primitives ; le manuscrit de la Bodléienne appartient 
& cette classe: il en est le plus ancien représentant et il est le seul 
manuscrit en onciales que nous possédions de la régle de Saint Benoit. 
Au point de vue de l’histoire générale, il est un témoin de influence de 
Ja civilisation romaine en Angleterre. 

A tous ces titres il méritait d’étre choisi pour rester un monument du 
XIV® centenaire et il faut remercier les conservateurs de la Bodl¢ienne 
et M. Lowe quis’est acquitté de sa tache avec tant de science et de soin. 


F. CaBROL. 


mon sd ond (‘Bread for the Child’s mouth’) or Zalmud without a 
Master: a Specimen of Easy Talmudic Dialectics, by James H. 
Lowe. (London, Hebrew Compendium Publishing Co., 1926.) 

Rashi on the Pentateuch, Genesis, translated and annotated by James H. 
Lowe. (London, Hebrew Compendium Publishing Co., 1928.) 


Tue two books here noticed, especially Za/mud without a Master, 
are admirably adapted for their purpose, which is to enable persons who 
have learned enough Hebrew, to read the Bible to start on the study of 
the Talmud and Rabbinical Commentaries. The Rashi (price 20s.) 
is specially useful for the Jew who desires to learn how to read his 
weekly portion of Scripture in the traditional manner. 

But the other book should appeal to a wider public. It consists of 
the first paragraph of Berakoth, together with its Gemara and the 
regular Rabbinical Commentaries of Rashi and ‘ Tosaphoth ’, all given 
in Hebrew and translated into English with explanations in a simple 
and lucid way. This occupies pp. 27-66. The first twenty-five pages 
are Introduction, including a most useful Glossary, pp. ix—-xv, and a 
List of Talmudic Abbreviations, pp. xvii-xx (most necessary). It is 
just the book which the Christian scholar needs to start his reading in 
Talmudic, when he finds himself unable to secure a teacher. The 
price is only 8s. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


L’ Architecture Religieuse en Hongrie, by Lapistas GAL. (Paris, Ernest 
Leroux, 1929.) 


Tue baroque aspects of architecture in Hungary (or perhaps one 
should say in Austria) have been receiving more attention of late than 
the medieval ones. The scope of the present work is an examination 
of the tendencies of the architecture of the Christian State of Hungary 
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from the beginning of the eleventh century to the end of the thirteenth 
(300 years). The consolidation of the Hungarian State is discussed in 
the Introduction in a summary of historical movements from the fifth 
century onwards. 

There are two main types of building discerned: (1) those which 
display exceptional and even bizarre tendencies in an art which can be 
described as national, and (2) the thirteenth-century churches of Tran- 
sylvania which are governed by a distinct Germanic influence. 

In its broad subdivisions the work has a treatment which deals with 
four main sections in seven chapters : 

(a) The Lombard influence. 

(4) The French (and new French) influences. 
(c) The Germanic influence. 

(2d) The national art. 

It is a little difficult to find one’s way about all this material in 
a spirit of comparative analysis, but if the plan-forms are sifted out, 
it can be seen that the Italian influences tended to the basilican church 
with three apses, the French influences to the cruciform type or the 
short chevet type as at Kassa (p. 236), and the German to a return to 
the basilican with apses. The national type conforms to both of the prime 
types (see the thirteenth-century plans of Ocsa and Kisbény on pp. 246 
and 248). 

So far as elevational treatment is concerned, though there are im- 
portant exceptions (as at Kassa, p. 239, which is typically French), the 
general tendencies undoubtedly point to a preponderance of German 
influence. There are, however, some interesting suggestions of treat- 
ment and detail which are strongly reminiscent of Southern or Central 
Italy, as in the apse at Jaak (p. 183, &c.), and Apatfalva (p. 114) which 
has a facade like Toscanella. Lébény, on the other hand, is typically 
German and the west front of Jaak (p. 143) might be either French or 
German. 

One of the most interesting buildings mentioned, and dealt with in 
great detail, is the eleventh- and twelfth-century cathedral at Pécs 
(Chapter 1) which has a remarkable plan owing to the complete 
flanking of its main basilica by long and almost isolated side chapels, 
intersected, on the south side, by a symmetrically placed entrance and 
vestibule. 

The broad impression gained from a survey of the material un- 
doubtedly points to an eclectic outlook. One would place the bulk of 
the work, instinctively perhaps, just where it is; that is, in a region 
which is neither east nor west nor south, in terms of European develope- 
ment—in short, in an eastern part of Central Europe. The strongly 
marked foreign influences already referred to merely confirm the author’s 
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discernment of intensive developements from sources which were not 
national. The author may be right in his inferences regarding a national 
type, but I should be strongly inclined to define this type (if it can be 
called a type) as Germanic in origin, strongly tinged with the deeply 
rooted and very early tendencies which Hungary, as a highway from 
the East, would naturally encounter ; tendencies which are met with in 
Armenia, Dalmatia, and the coastal regions or islands of the Italian 
zone of influence. 

Not the least interesting part of the whole argument to the theological 
historian is its evidence of a strongly Christianized Hungarian culture 
during the great centuries of monastic and ecclesiastical developement 
in England and France. 

The book is well got up and illustrated, and the work of previous 
and contemporary scholars and architectural writers is adequately dealt 
with. There is an extensive bibliography, and a table of illustrations, 
but no index. 


THEODORE FYFE. 


Introduction to the Ginsburg Edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, 
(London, British and Foreign Bible Society, 1928. Bible House 
Paper, No. XIII, 83 S. 8°.) 


ALs die beste Ausgabe der hebriischen Bibel gilt jetzt die von 
Christian David Ginsburg besorgte, an welcher er sein ganzes Leben 
lang etwa 60 Jahre hindurch arbeitete. Der Vorzug dieser Ausgabe 
besteht darin, dass alle erreichbaren Bibelhandschriften wie auch alle 
alten Drucke bei ihr verwertet, d. h. alle Varianten im kritischen Ap- 
parat verzeichnet wurden. Es ist eine Menge von Siglen und sonstigen 
Merkzeichen verwendet worden, welche nicht jedem Benutzer auf den 
ersten Blick verstandlich sind. Dazu kommen noch die massoretischen 
Notizen, welche zu iibersetzen waren. Die vorliegende Arbeit ist daher 
fiir die Benutzer der Ginsburg Bibel ein willkommenes Hilfsmittel und 
als solches zu begriissen. 

Eine andere Frage ist indess, wie die Aufgabe gelést wurde? Ich 
muss leider konstatieren, dass die Ausfiihrung viele Mangel zeigt, 
zum Teil sehr schwere. Bevor ich diese verzeichne, beziehungsweise 
berichtige, setze ich die Uberschriften der acht Kapitel hieher : History 
and Plan (5-7); Method and Scope (8-11); Assistants (12-14); 
Abbreviations (in vier Absatzen, 18-47) ; The Massorah (in drei Absitzen, 
48-56); Critical Apparatus (in drei Absitzen, 57-62) ; Clausulae (63- 
82). Es folgt dann zum Schluss ein ausfuhrlicher Index, der die 
Benutzung sehr erleichtert. Ich werde nun meine Bemerkungen und 
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Berichtigungen der Reihe nach vorbringen, wobei ich bei den hebraischen 
Worten zwischen Schreib- und Druckfehlern keinen Unterschied mache, 
da ein solcher vom Gesichtspunkt der Leser des Werkes nicht in 
Betracht kommt. Abgesprungene Vokale, besonders Chirek, verzeichne 
ich indessen nicht konsequent. 

In dem Verzeichnis der Akzente (S. 20) ist statt xe*dy (2ts) zu schrei- 
ben xw~>n. Ferner ist nicht verstandlich, warum bei p\Da sD nicht aus- 
driicklich bemerkt wird, dass dies kein Akzent ist. Urspriinglich 
waren die Versanfinge (D’piDD ‘wxn) markiert, welche in Synagogen- 
rollen verboten waren; wann die zwei Punkte des piDp #D in den 
Bibeltext eingedrungen sind, ist eine Frage, welcher man bisher keine 
Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt hat, leider auch Ginsburg nicht, der sie am 
leichtesten hatte beantworten kénnen. Wie xv*>y ist auch 720 mit n 
zu schreiben. Der Dual von 03 lautet in der traditionellen Aussprache 
Dw, so auch Ben Jehuda im Millon (Thesaurus u.s.w.) S. 853. 
Woher der Verf. die Vokalisation 0°73 hat, weiss ich nicht, bezweifle 
aber die Richtigkeit derselben. Die traditionelle Aussprache ist 9879, 
unser Autor liest 87 (bei Ben Jehuda fehlt dieses Wort, es findet 
sich weder unter Jen noch unter JaND), wobei ich gleichfalls nicht 
weiss, woher diese Vokalisationstammt. Es sei indess zugegeben, dass 
sie etwas fiir sich hat. 

Als Namen der Zwélf Propheten wird S. 21 unten angegeben: ‘AMY 
“ty The Twelve’. “wy ‘nwy bedeutet aber 11, nicht r2. Der rich- 
tige Name ist "wy ‘In aramiisch (so auch unser Verfasser an anderen 
Stellen (S. 30, 32) seines Buches) oder "wy 0*2w hebriisch (letzteres 
schon bei Sirach). Statt (oy137n) nsw nde ist richtiger 78}, wie 
auch der Verf. an anderen Stellen in Zitaten und so bei mittelalterlichen 
Autoren, aber auch schon bei Origenes, der griechisch Ouadle Semoth 
umschreibt. 

In die Liste der massoretischen Abkiirzungen haben sich gleichfalls 
einige Fehler eingeschlichen. S. 23 79% als st. cstr. zu IO¥, MOMS st. 
“8 — nyo "ne ist nicht nur Haftara (Joschua K. i), sondern auch und 
vorziiglich Wochenabschnitt (Lev. K. 16f.). — S. 25, Zeile 7 5x x2 
myn, ‘Gen. x 1’ (lies Exodus). — 523 ist keine grammatische Form, 
gemeint ist 523 die Babylonier, ebenso S. 36 *x522. — Nba lies Nba 
(aramaisch). — S. 36 89 lies 8. S. 26 in Z. 1 st. @ lies ¥. — Zeile 7 
ti, 1953 (lies b"). Unter w’a’n’x wird (S. 24) richtig als Beispiel 
$33 = yew gebracht, wahrend Jer. li 1 ‘op 25 =p w> unter x DD'A 
zu stehen kommt. Dieses Wort, welches Zahlenwert bedeutet, wird 
namlich definiert ‘a device for the disguise of words by permutations 
of the letters of the alphabet, the last being written for the first, the last 
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but one for the second, &c.’ Dies ist die Beschreibung von At-basch, 
nicht von Gimatria. — Ebenda Z. 3 von unt. punktiere m> — Letzte 
Zeile: ‘M27"3 which provides, presents’ ist nicht verstindlich. Jeden- 
falls ist M22Y3 zu lesen = genau, piinktlich. — S. 27 %Sbn Diesen 
Namen des bekannten untergegangenen Kodex, der oft zitiert wird, 
identifiziert der Verf. mit voller Sicherheit mit Hillel, der vor unserer 
Zeitreichnung gelebt hat, was doch ganz ausgeschlossen ist. — Dreimal 
wird porn vokalisiert (28, 31, 7 v. u., 70, 12) und nur einmal richtig 
ponny (31, 13). — 29 mehrmals O°MD, einmal O'M5D S. 47, richtiger 
wird DYT}2D sein. — Haftara von N78) Ex. vi 2 1. SIS). — 32 unt. 
pnns) st. Pathach Kamez zu setzen ; vulgar allerdings: waethchanan. 
— 33: ‘and (Jehovah) called’, auch im nichsten Satz /ehovah. 
Diese auf einem Missverstandnis beruhende Form des Gottesnamens 
ist in einem wissenschaftlichen Buch nicht am Platze. — 33, 4Vv.u. 
Sip i.e. nandp wird st. S15 zu lesen sein "bay. — 34 DDN (zweimal), 
wahrend es unmittelbar vorher und nachher richtig "07 heisst. — 36 
unten 79739 dagegen zob mynd Ebenda unten nd => (?).— 37, 6 
Mid Ov) |, "RED. — Ebenda "SAITO 1. wOTId; “wrod, ‘NIWH? lies 
WIWO?. — 38 AWN lies MDM. — Ebenda ‘7479, WW injured, 
mutilated’. Unmégliche Formen und Bedeutung. — ‘?P'T) exact’ lies 
PSTD, WD 1, WIkO,— Ebenda unten WIA IND |, wTIN, — 39 33D 
setze Kamez. — 39 ‘i9¥20 crowned, consecrated, therefore set apart, 
separated.’ Dies Wort ist aber nicht von “33 Krone abzuleiten, sondern 
von "12 sich absondern (siehe Ben Jehuda 3,596).—Ebenda D'"dD 
und j#%9%0 welche der Verf. ausdriicklich als Part. Piel bezeichnet. 
Unformen, lies O° MD und OD. — 4o dreimal 8ND3 und Derivate, 
einmal D2 lies 8NDY,— Ebenda ‘SYTI 1. RYT. — 41, 4 WIL 
“wid Ebenda “8D 1. “D. — Ebenda ‘"»2p conjecture, various reading ; 
plur. 730’. Alles falsch. Die Einzahl kommt nicht vor, nur die 
Mehrzahl ; es bedeutet nie Konjektur oder andere Lesart, sondern 


‘man méchte glauben’ d.h. lesen. — Ebenda ndap company, society, 
symbol ; ndap ear of wheat’. Alles falsch. Es bezeichnet einfach das 
Sin &; statt ndiay sprachen namlich die Ephraimiten nap (Richter 
12, 6). In der Massora bedeutet Schiboleth nie Symbol. — Ebenda. 
«AD, Syrians ; ‘Dd, “=D, according to the Syrians, the Syrian reading’. 
Das Wort bezeichnet die Lesarten der Suraner. ND ist eine Stadt in 
Babylonien, das Sitz eines grossen, 800 Jahre lang bestandenen talmu- 
dischen Lehrhauses war, welches Rab nach 200 unserer Zeitrechnung 
begriindet hat. — 42, 7 DO’MT5D, dagegen S. 31 D’MSDM, was ich schon 


s= 3? 
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oben berichtigt habe. — Ebenda. Neben richtigem /?Y in derselben 
Zeile zweimal die Unform !¥ als berechtigte Vokalisierung. — 43 xnabp 
bedeutet ‘ Kontroverse’, 9B usw. ‘kontrovers’; ob 2B usw. ‘ part, 
section’ bedeutet ist fraglich.— 43, 3 NNWBD lies NOWD.— 44, 10 by, 
nyvnd Poy, in der Massora 1d yy, wire also mitaufzunehmen ge- 
wesen. — 44 unten, ‘mimipm nyp end, part, some places’. Nur das 
letzte ist richtig, die zwei ersten bedeutet es nie. — 45, 1 ‘NP, ‘P geri; 
plur. 7? ’. Unform. Plur. masc. M'1P, fem. [.— Ebenda. ‘785, 
MME, soft, smooth.’ Nur letztere Lesung richtig, es ist das fem. zu dem 
nachfolgenden 75% (1. 757), mit welchem es zu vereinigen war. 5) ist 
keine grammatische Form, wird so nie gelesen. — 46 ‘ Sxnowi, nde 
left’ ist & zu punktieren und in der Massora aram. bany zu lesen. — 
47 ‘AY 1, ‘AY. — Ebenda, letztes Schlagwort fiT’F und {TA lies “FA. 
Das fehlerhafteste Kapitel ist diese Liste der in der Massora gebrauchten 
Termini, welche fiir die Benutzer eigentlich die wichtigste ist. 

In den einleitenden Worten zum Kap. Massorah liest man nicht 
ohne Uberraschung den folgenden Satz: ‘ jewish tradition ascribes the 
beginning of the work [the Massorah] to Moses, from and after whom 
it was carried on through an unbroken succession of wise men, until it 
was finally taken up and completed by Ezra and the members of the 
Great Synagogue.’ Als Beweis fiir diese Behauptung wird (S. 49, 
Anm. 2) Pirge Adoth 1, 1 angefiihrt, wo es heisst: ‘ Moses received 
the Law from Sinai, and delivered it (710%) to Joshua, and Joshua to 
the Elders, and the Elders to the Prophets, and the Prophets delivered 
it to the men of the Great Synagogue.’ 

In dieser Traditionskette ist von der Massora gar nicht die Rede, 
sondern von der Uberlieferung der Thora selbst. Den Autor hat das 
Wort nom ‘er iiberlieferte es’ irregeleitet, als ware damit die Massora 
gemeint. Ezra kommt in der Traditionskette iiberhaupt nicht vor. 
Manche meinen, die Massora sei genannt in dem Ausspruch des 
R. Akiba: ‘mmnn> a»p nnon die Uberlieferung (nap) sei ein Zaun 
fiir die Thora.’ (Aboth 3,13). Sie ware demnach so alt wie R. Akiba 
(100-130), aber keinesfalls wie Moses. Aber selbst in dieser Sentenz 
hat npn nicht den erweiterten Sinn, den wir mit ‘ Massora’ verbinden 
(siehe Bacher Zerminologie der jiidischen Schriftauslegung 1, 107 f. 
und 117f.; woselbst auch die Vokalisation M82 als jeder geschichtlichen 
Grundlage entbehrend abgelehnt wird. Richtig nur M702). 

In der Beschreibung der massoretischen Zeichen kommt der Verf. 
auch auf die Punkte iiber und unter den Buchstaben, d.i. iiber die 
sogenannten aussergewohnlichen Punkte (puncta extraordinaria) zu 
sprechen. Er meint, wenn sie nicht einfach zufallige Fehler der Feder 
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sind und einmal irgendwelchen Sinn hatten, so ist dieser fiir immer 
verloren (S. 50). Etwas weiter unten (S. 52) glaubt er indess schon, 
dass, mit Wahrscheinlichkeit angenommen wurde, es werden durch die 
puncta extraordinaria Zweifel an dem Text ausgedriickt, wobei er auf 
Strack und Buhl verweist, meine Masoretischen Untersuchungen 
(Strassburg 1891) dagegen, wo diese Frage ausfiihrlich behandelt wurde, 
mit Stillschweigen tibergeht. Meine Schrift ware auch S. 55 heranzu- 
ziehen gewesen. Seither habe ich auch aus den griechischen Papyri 
gezeigt, dass Punkte Streichungszeichen sind (Papyri und Talmud 
Berlin 1913). Dazu kommen die hebraischen Fragmente aus Fostat 
(Alt-Kairo), in welchen der Punkt in diesem Sinne auch noch im 
Mittelalter weiterlebt.— Zu den DID "RPM (S. 53) ware noch zu 
bemerken gewesen, dass ihr altester Name D0" 5iD ‘33 war und ihre 
Zahl betrug nicht 18, sondern nur 11 (Masoretische Untersuchungen 
S. 50). 

Erwahnenswert ist, dass Ginsburg zu seiner Ausgabe 73 Manuskripte 
verglichen hat, von denen 61 sich im British Museum befinden ; 
17 MSS enthalten die ganze Bibel (S. 58). Ferner sind die alten 
Versionen benutzt worden. Zu berichtigen ist "X2OY Wen 1. ‘kIDY 
(S. 59), ferner ebenda, dass Jonathan ben Uzziel in dem /efzten Teil des 
1. Jahrhunderts gelebt hat, wahrend er im ersten Teil dieses Jahrhunderts 
als altester Schiiler Hillels bereits ein alterer Mann gewesen sein musste. 
Die Vulgata ist nicht "919 DN, sondern "D1 (S. 60). 

Das letzte‘ Clausulae’ iiberschriebene Kapitel (S. 63-82) teilt im 
Original und in Ubersetzung die am Ende der biblischen Biicher 
befindlichen Schlussbemerkungen der Massora mit, welche sich auf die 
Zahl der Buchstaben, Wéorter, Verse, Abschnitte und noch manch 
anderes beziehen. An eine Kritik dieser Zahlangaben dachte man 


nicht, obgleich sie sich ganz von selbst aufdriangt. Es werden folgende 
Zahlen angegeben. 


Gen. Exodus Lev. Num. Deut. 
Worte. 20,612 16,713 20,613 16,408 14,294. 
Buchstaben. 78,064 33529 78,064 63,532 54,892. 


In Genesis hat demnach ein Wort durchschnittlich 4 Bstb., in Exodus 
dagegen bloss 2 Bstb. Man darf vermuten, dass in Ex. ads owsen why 
in dx owen whw zu emendieren ist, d.i. 63,000. Es springt in die 
Augen, dass bei Lev. die Zahlangaben von Gen., bei Num. die von Ex. 
wiederholt sind. Gen. ist das grésste, Lev. das kleinste Buch des 
Pentateuchs. Deut. enthalt weniger Worte, aber mehr Buchstaben als 
Ex., was doch ganz unméglich ist. Diese Fragen welche ich in ‘ Mas- 
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soretic Studies’ (_ Jewish Quarterly Review viii, 1895, 343-59; ix 122-44, 
471-90) ausfiihrlich behandelt habe, sollen hier bloss beriiht werden. 
Sowohl Ginsburg als auch unser Verf. haben diese Zahlen glatt passieren 
lassen. 

Noch sonderbarer ist die Notiz tiber die Jahre, welche der ganze 
Pentateuch umfasst. Sie lautet : 


my [!Joa98) mxp mew ods nven enn bw pawn 


In der Ubersetzung: ‘The reckoning of the Pentateuch is five 
thousand and eight hundred and forty years’ (S. 67-8). Die jiidische 
Weltschépfungsaera zahlt aber noch heute nur 5,630 und nicht 5,840 
Jahre. Diese Zahl passt auf die Verszah] des Pentateuchs (5,845), sie 
hat sich nur hieher verirrt. Hiefiir spricht pawn statt maw; man kann auch 
mwon in wv emendieren. Wenn man die angegebenen Jahrzahlen addiert, 
bekommt man eine Gesamtzahl von 2,488 Jahren (2,309 + 140+ 1 Monat 
+38 und 9 Monate + 70 Tage). Die Geschichte spielt aber noch weiter. 
Zu Num. wird angegeben: Die Jahre des Buches sind 38 Jahre und 
9 Monate may AAAS jo"D). Der Verf. iibersetzt : ‘and the sign is, 
At the Laying Down of creation’ (66). 3 wurde also mit ‘ At the’ und 
AAA mit Laying Down iibersetzt. In welcher Sprache hat }nn diese 
Bedeutung und wie passt es als Mnemonikon zu den 38 Jahren und 
9g Monaten des Buches? £s ist ganz evident, dass das mit je einem 
Punkt der einzelnen Buchstaben versehene Wort eine Zahl ausdriickt und 
swar 3 = 2,000, N = 400, Nn = 8, B= 8o, Total 2,488, das ist aber die 
Zahl, welche wir aus der Addierung der Einzelzahlen gewonnen haben. 
Da Deut. nach Abrechnung von 30 Trauer- und drei Vorbereitungstagen 
lediglich 37 Tage umfasst, wie in der dahingehérigen Massora (S. 67) 
ausdrticklich angegeben ist, wurde das Mnemonikon fir die Gesamtjahre 
des Pentateuchs schon an das vierte Buch angeschlossen, vor welchem 
die Worte etwa: “pon 52 nw (namlich der Thora) ausgefallen sind. 
Ich bezweifle nach all dem, ob der Text der Handschrift genau repro- 
duziert ist. Die Texte sind iibrigens aus Ginsburgs Pentateuchausgabe 
genau kopiert, die Verantwortung trifft also G. und nicht den Verf. 

S. 72, letzte Zeile, scheint die Jahreszahl ausgefallen zu sein. — 74, 
Zeile 3 $5 pop (Diy) NT NDS nv) d.h. es gibt in diesem Buche 
iiberhaupt kein Pesiq, tibersetzt der Verf. 5$2:—n*5 missverstindlich 
durch : ‘ And there is not in this book an ordinary (!) Pesiq.’ S. 79 bei 
Ruth 553 ssp mya md) And there is not in it a complete (!) section” — 
S. 74 zu Obadiah : 3 7° j3 ist eine Bemerkung Ginsburgs und bedeutet : 
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‘so im Manuscript 14 und 50’ Die Ubersetzung fehlt. — Ebenda zu 
Jonah : 


8A MY ENPOD mW DDI er o> OMED 522 Sax rn ANOMA 4D? J 


Der Ubersetzer meint, 7 bedeute das mit n bezeichnete Ms. Ar. Or. 16, 
Dies ist ein Irrtum, denn es folgt ja hier auf die Bemerkung: ‘ aber in 
allen handschriftlichen Biichern gibt’s in Jonah ein Pesiq.’ Gemeint 
ist: in der Massora finalis unter dem Buchstaben * findet sich diese 
Angabe. Irrtiimlich verweist Ginsburg auf Kap. 3, Vers 1, wihrend das 
Pesiq in seiner eigenen Ausgabe zu Kap. 2, Vers 11 vermerkt wird, — 
Die Variante bei Ezra~Nehemia 688 oder 685 Verse geht auf die 
schwankende Lesung von 7 und fn ziiruck (S. 81). 

In meinen schon erwiahnten ‘ Massoretic Studies’ habe ich alle 
Fragen der Buchstaben-, Wort- und Verszahl einer genauen Unter- 
suchung unterzogen, waihrend ich mich hier lediglich mit der vor- 
liegenden Einleitung beschiftige. Der Vollstandigkeit halber verzeichne 
ich zum Schluss noch einige Druckfehler, wobei ich nur die Berich- 
tigung gebe, S. 47 “AY; 65, 1 DIDD; 66, 2 32MM; 69, 7 von unten 
AWS ; 69, 4 Vv. u. YmNpDD) (so auch spiter), wahrend friiher stets 
ympoe) gebraucht wird. 77, 9 v.u. "2. 

Im Jahre 1906 erschien von A. S. Geden eine Schrift ‘ The Massoretic 
and other Notes in Ginsburg’s Bible Edition’, deren Fehler ich in 
Jewish Quarterly Review xix, 1907, 800-5 berichtigt habe. Schon 
friiher, im Jahre 1g00 habe ich in derselben Zeitschrift (xii 217-54) eine 
Studie tiber Ginsburgs Introduction beziehungsweise tiber seine Bibel- 
ausgabe: verdffentlicht, wo gleichfalls vieles verbessert wurde. Bei 
Beriicksichtigung dieser Arbeiten waren in der vorliegenden ‘Intro- 
duction’ grobe Verstésse elementarster Natur zu vermeiden gewesen. 
Eine berichtigte Ausgabe des vorliegenden Buches ist dringend not- 
wendig. 


Budapest. L. Bau. 
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